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PREFACE 
O explain the Uſe of Educa- 


tion, no Method can be more 
effectual, than to ſhew what dull 


Miſtakes and filly Notions Men are 


apt to be led into for Want of it. 


Theſe Miſtakes are ſo numerous, that 
if we were to undertake to divulge 


all the Errors that Men of no Know- 
ledge in the Sciences labour under, 


the ſhorteſt Way would be to publiſh 


a compleat Syſtem of N a Philo- 


ſophy, which Learning, as it may 
be acquired by reading the different 
Books, which have already been 
wrote upon that Subject, in this 
Ara of the Sciences, ſuch an Un- 
dertaking would be quite needleſs 
at this Time, even ſuppoſing the Au- 
thor capable of that laborious Work. 
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. 
ſer ve to diveſt Men of ſome of thoſe 
unreaſonable Ohſtinacies with which 
they and their Forefathers have long 

been prepoſſeſſed, tlie Time,will be 

well laid out, both of, the Writer and 


. 


Be not affronted, gentle Reader, 


% * 


„ 5 AO 


_ moſt as wile as you was when you 
went out; or you may be one of 
thoſe whom bountiful Nature has 
bleſſed with a moſt excellent Under- 
ſanding, a quick Apprehenſion, and 
a diſcerning Judgment, and yet not 
have been fo fortunate, or unfortu- 
ord. nate, 


(un) 


nate, which vou think, proper to- 


term it, as to Hanetdern een 

gcoff not 8 we. ddl. 10 1 
upon Scholarſhip; ; for I Would have 
thee: know, whether thou thinkeſt 
proper to believe me or not, that had 


it not been for the four. Branches 


of Learning abovementioned, thou 
wouldeſt not have been ſmoak ing hat 
Pipe of right Virginia, which in all 


Probability (whether, thou art a Far- 


mer in the Country, or a Mechanic 
in London) thou art now moſt pom- 
pauſiy blowing to Aſhes: Neither 


would that 3 Bowl of Rum 
and Brandy Punch mixed, haye wait. 
ed at thy Elbow to inſpire thee with 


generous Sentiments (which Punch, 


let me tell thee, if thou drinkeſt in 
Moderation, may keep thee from the 
Ague, if thou liveſt in * Hundreds 
of Eſſex.Nay, thou wouldeſt not 
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even have known what it was to have 
taſted a Plumb-Pudding, which, tho 
now, thy Palate being vitiated Wik F 


ſalt Pork and Muſtard, and bottled 


Beer, thou haſt no Reliſh for, yet 
thou mayeſt remember the Tie | 
when thou didſt think it moſt deli- 
cious Food. To Philoſc ophy art thou - 
beholden for all theſe Dain ties and. 

Comforts of Life, which if thou doſt 
contradict; and doſt ſtill obſtinately 


perſiſt in thy own Opinion, and wilt 


not be convinced of thy Errors, know, N 
Duſt and Aſhes, that thou art not 
ſenſible whether thou moveſt or ſtand- 
eſt ſtill; and doſt imagine, that the 
glorious s Sun is an cane: nh Whir- 
ligig. 0 | . + 
"Wonder not, ' Reader, if thaw art a 


Man of Senſe; that thou ſhouldeſt be 


miſtaken in many Things: For what 
Mortal can 3 to ſuch Know- 
—_ as never to be — Truth 

18 


one Right. 


( V.) | 
is more difficult:to be found out than > 
is generally imagined: Error is eaſily 
fallen into; by ſo much the eaſier as 
the Odds are againſt us: For in the 
Diſquiſition of any Point, there are 
numberleſs Wrongs, but there is only 


3 


Numberleſs Falſhoods 


and Errors may be raiſed about any 
Thing, but Truth is invariable, d 
remains the ſame to all Eternity. 
The following Sheets will not con- 
tain many philoſophical Terms; we 
{hall rather avoid ſuch a Step as would 
hinder a great Part of our Readers 
from underſtanding us, and ſhall en- 
deavour to explain ourſelves by ſuch 
Methods as the meaneſt Capacity 
will be able to comprehend. More- 
over, all ſuch Subjects will be avoided 
as may interfere with any religious 
Tenets, it not being the Intention of 
this Pamphlet to deprive Men of 


theix Reſt, by tearin g from their Con- 


2 


— 


(Evi) 
ſciences thoſe fixed Prdteſtant Prin- 
ciples of Religion (let-theny be what 
they will) which they and their An- 
55” fn have long and peaceably en- 
joyed. But our Diſquiſitions will be 
chĩefly confined to natural Objects, 
and the: Phæromena which daily 
preſent themſelves to our View. We 
Rall likewiſe endeavour to rectify 
ſome of thoſe Miſtakes in the com- 
mon Arts of Life, whether of Bu- 
fineſs or Pleaſure, which Men by an 
accuſtomed Tradition are apt moſt 
eee e 74 5 
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HE third Error. is, * 
: Thomas Brown 5 taken N 
> it muſt be ackngw t 
ſerting of! it here was a _ 5 
we hope that it will; be, KC 4 
is ſeven Years fince the A 7 i 
tle Pamphlet had the Plea 180 of 7 a 
Part of Dr. Brown's Vulgar Errors, and then 
he didnot ſee that Error; it being not re- 
gularly placed among the others, but in a 
ſeparate Detachment from the main Bo- 
dy. Notwithſtanding the general Perſpi- 
cuity of this Author, we are apt to think 


LY 


that he never heard a Bittern himſelf, but 


only went by Hearſay with feſpect to the 
Noiſe which is made by that Bird, however 
skilled he ſhews himſelf in the Anatomy of 
it. He ſays, that it differs but little from 
the croaking of a Raven. We can aſſure 
the Reader, that neither the Noiſe it makes 
when it draws in the Air, nor the Sound it 
gives when it throws it out again, have the 
leait Reſemblance to the Croaking of a Ra- 
ven, as he calls it. 
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(vii) 

A Raven makes a much ſhriller Noiſe 
than any of the Crow Kind, notwithſtand- 
ing it is a larger Bird. I make no Doubt 
but the Voice of a Raven is twelve or thir- 
teen Notes higher than the Voice of a Rook; 
beſides, he makes his Notes quick and ſharp 
one after another; whereas a Bittern takes 
near five Seconds between every Sound, and 
las will be affirmed) in as deep a Note as the 


fourth String of a double Baſs, | 


» / , 


ERROR I. 


That the more Ammunition i is put into 


aFowling Piece, the farther it will 
do Execution. 


HIS Error is often of very danger- 

k. ous and dreadful Conſequence ; I 
have known People fo obſtinate in it, 
that even ocular Demonſtration would 
not conyince them of their Miſtake. 


It proceceds from a Notion, that the 
more a Gun recoils, the better and 
ſtronger will be the Force with which 
the Shot fly out. 
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There is nothing which requires more 
Nicety and Exactneſs than the finding 
out the proper Charge of a Gun; it is 
ſomething ſimilar to finding out the 
Tone of a muſical Inftrument 3 of which 


more in its Place. 


It will be ſufficient here to ſay, that 
every Gun has a certain fixed Quantity 
of Ammunition, with which it does the 
moſt Execution. I have ſeen Lectures 
in the Art of Gunnery, which Fome | 

n 


under the Science of Mechanics, an 
even the Author himſelf, though a Man 


of Learning and Abilitics, ſeems to have 
been ignorant of the Art of charging a 
Gun, when he ſays, © ” If you put in a 
Gun, a Ball upon a Quantity of Powder 
as (1), it will throw the Ball to ſuch 2 
Diſtance ; if you put in a Quantity as 
(2), it will throw it as far again. This 
ſeems to be a Miſtake ;, becayſe, if that 
was the Caſe, a Perſon would have nq- 
thing to do but to put Powder enough 
into his Gun, and haye the Barrel made 

; firong 


Rrong cnough, and he need not fear 
Killing at any Diftance. As to the Recoil 
it would give, if the Gunner was a ftrong 
Country Gentleman, and 4 keen Sportſ- 
man, and an Engliſhman, it would be 
the leaſt of his Thoughts whether it 
Bruck ag a great Blow or a ſmall one. 


But to the Point: There is no better 


Way of finding out the proper Charge | 


of a Gun, than by the Report it gives. 
If there is too much Powder and too lit- 
tle Shot, the Report will be a kind of a 
deep Roar ; if too little Powder and too 
much Shot, it will be an inſignificant, 
ſhort, narrow Smack; but if it is charged 


properly, the Report will be a ſmart, 


ſfhrilt Clap, fomething reſembling Thun- 
der. 


op TE **the Redfin why the FED. of | 


4 Sp ortſman's Gun is ſo different from 
a of a Field- Keeper 8. The Field- 
Keeper has, or ought to have, no Shot in 


bis Piece; the Sportſman's is properly 
loaded. 
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In mort, there is a Tone in the Bar- 
jel of a Gun, and the better the Temper 
of the Metal is, the more ſhrill will be 
the Report, and the farther it will do Ex- 


ecution. 


I have dwelt the longer upon this Sub- 
ject. becauſe a Gun is an ugly Weapon 
in the Hands of thoſe who are either igs | 
aorant or careleſs, or both, 


5 


1 


That the Heron nales a Hole in the 


Bottom of her Neſt, through which 
her Feet hang, when ſhe fits upon 
ber Eggs. 


What ſeems to have led People into 


this Error, is, the Appearance which a 


Heron makes upon her Neſt: You may 
fometimes ſee her Feet when fhe is ſitting. 


Now 
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Now it ſeems unsccountable, how 3 
Bird ſhould fit upon het Eggs on a Tree, 
and yet her Feet appear to a Spectatot 
below: For any Perſon who takes Notice 
of a Bird fitting upon her Eggs, will 

find that ſhe doubles them up under her, 
arid that they are hid among her Fea- 
thers and the Eggs; fo that if this is the 
Caſe, there can be no other Way of ſee- 
ing her Feet, but by a Hole through the 
Bottom of the Neſt. 


But this is not the Caſe with the He- 
ron, nor the Bittern, another Bird reſem=- 
bling the Heron. When theſe Birds ſit 
upon their Neſts, their Legs lie ſtraight 
out behind thern, in a Line parallel to 
the Plain of the Horizon, in the ſame ' 
Poſture as when they fly. This accounts 
for the Phenomenon of the Feet ap- 
pearing on the outſide of the Neft. 


Theſe Birds have Legs of a W 
Length, as every one muſt know, for 
they are a very common Bird; and 

when 


14 1 New: Catalogue of © 
| . they lit, or rather lie, upon their 


Eggs in the ab6veſatd Poſture, the Neft 

is unable to contain theſe long Legs, and 

by that Means they hang over the Side 

of it, and are ſeen by thoſe who are on | 
1 e ten tay build. ? 


-- With ue to any Y Thing df 4 Hole 
through the Bottom of the Neſt, nothing 
can be more fabulous: I once had the 
Sight of a large Tree, which had been 
blown down in a high Wind, and was full 
of Heron's Neſts. They are built exactly 
in the Form of a Crow's Neft, and of 

the ſame Materials, only as the Neſts 
were larger than thoſe of Crows, ſo there 
were ſome larger Pieces of Sticks than 
Crows generally make Uſe of; and ſo 
far are they from having 2 Hole at the 
Bottom, that it was impoſſible to find a 
Paſſage through any Part of the Neſt, 
with a ſtout walking Stick, ſo firm was 
the Texture of them. 
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If any one doubts of this, if he will 
take the Trouble to climb any Tree in 
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VULGAR ERRORS. 25 
2 Herotiry, He will be convinced of the 
Truth of what. has, been aid, by ocular 
Demonſtration. But Ewould not adviſe 
him 0 do it when there are 1e ones. 


gh. m: 


& AM Bag 7 


* che Bitter — been 1 In 
this Section, it will not be amiſß to put 
in a Word or two concerning, an Error, 
which paſſes very current in Countries 
where this Bird is found, and which we 
may venture to aſſert is equally fabulous 
with the former. It 1 * ws. 


IHE: . 
his the Bittern puts * Bill or Beak 
into @ Reed, and that the Reed 
gives, by the Breath and Motion of 
be Beak of the Bird, that deep and 
Joud Note which we ſo frequentl y, 
bear hin make as he liesi in a Fenn. 5 


Oo 
— 


This Bird, on * of the Noiſe 
he. makes, which is much ſuch a one as if 
a Perſon was to expreſs the Word Bump: 
in a deep Note, is in many Countries 

_* called 
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f called a Butter- Bump: Nevertheleſs the 


true Name of him is Bittern, as may * 
n in ſereral Books, 15 


Ons particular Proof that "TOY is 
the true and ancient Name, may be ſeen 
in Stephens s Monaſticon. The Author 
is giving us an Account of ſome Expen- 
ces which the Abbey of Peterborough 
was at, and among others there is a Bill 
made of the Expences for the Supper at 
the Funeral of one of the Abbots of that 
Convent, in which, among a great Num- 


ber of other coſtly Diſhes, and a Hog- 


Head or two of Wine, which were drank, 


and an incredible Quantity of other 
Things too tedious to mention, there is 
a Sum ſet down for a great Number of 
Bitterns ; from which we may ventureto 
conclude, that they were eſteemed very 
delicate eating amongſt thoſe Connoiſ- 
ſeurs. 


I hope the Reader will pardon this 
Digreſſion from the Point in Hand, when 
L take Occaſion to obſerye, that here is 

another 
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another vulgar Error, which ſuppoſes, 
that the preſent Times are more luxurious 
than the paſt. For to convince us of this 
Miſtake, we need go no farther than the 
aforeſaid Book, and there we ſhall find, 
that as much Moey was laid out, Gn 
Proportion ts the Scarcity of Coin in 
thoſe Times) upon the Funeral of one of 
thoſe Abbots, as in the preſent Age will 
pay the Expences of a whole College for 
a Twelvemonth: 


But toretiirnto our Bitterns : That they 
were eſteemed very delicate eating at 
that Time, is plain, by their being ſerved 
up at ſo ſpletidid an Entertainment; and 
e think it may be called ariother vulger 
Error, in a Farmer to ſuffer ſo fine a Bird 
to lie upon his Dunghill, while he and 
his Wife and Family are regaling upon 
reſtie Bacon; which, as great an Error as 
it is, I have ae. done, and a Perfon 
who knew the Value of the Bird, has 
taken the Bittern from off the Dunghill, 
and dreſſed it, and made a delicious 
Meal. 
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But it is now Time to ſay 1 
concerning the Error about the N oiſe it 
makes. 


It is very abſurd to ſuppoſe it poſſible, 
that this deep Note can proceed from the 
Bird's putting his Beak into a Reed, even 
if it's Beak was ſormed for the Purpoſe. 
Every one who knows of what vaſt Di- 
menſions an Organ- Pipe muſt be, to give 
ſuch a loud, deep, baſs Note as the Noiſe 
of a Bittern, knows alſo, that a Reed is 
incapable of making ſueh a Noiſe as that. 


It muſt be ſomething with a hollow 


Tube of a much larger Diameter than a 
Reed, and the Wind muſt be thrown in 
with the greateſt Exactneſs, both in re- 
gerd to the Quantity of the Wind, and 
the Manner in which it is let in; and 
moreover the Tube muſt have a proper 
Aperture made towards the End of it, of 
an exact Dimenſion according to the Size 
of the Tube, before it will give any thing 
like a Tone at all. But here is a Sound as 
deep as the fourth String of a double Baſs, 

given 


VULGAR. ERRORS. 19 
given by an Anima), that may be heard 
four or five Miles ai. {till Evening. 


The moſt probable Conjecture is, that 
the Noiſe is made by the Animal itſelf, 
with the Aſſiſtance of Nature alone; and 
we ſhall have the more Reaſon to wy of 
that Opinion, if we examine the Throat 
of the Bird, which is of ſo uncommon a 
Size, that a moderate Hand wou go 
dun it. 


N ow a Sound given from the Wind- 
pipe into ſuch a Cavern as this, may very 
probably be the Cauſe of this deep Tone. 
It acts upon the ſame Principle as when 
a Perſon cloſes his Lips, and ſounds a 
deep Note with his Voice. Perhaps af- 
ter the Reader has made the Experiment, 
(as in all Probability he will do) he may 
be convinced that it is a vulgar Error, 
to ſuppoſe that a Bittern puts his Beak 
into a Reed, when he makes that re- 
markable Noiſe which is heard in 4 
Fenn. 
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It may not appear foreign to the Pur- 
poſe, when I ſay that I have heard a Bit- 
tern make the Noiſe abovementioned, and 
that T have gone to the Spot, which was 
coarſe Graſs or Flags, juſt mowed, where 


there were no Reeds; and the — roſe up 


up before me. 


Here I muſt beg Leave to put in a 
Word or two, by way of corroborating 
what has been ſaid about the Heron and 
the Bittern lying flat upon their Neſts, 
with their Legs parallel to the Plain of 


the Horizon. 


When the aforeſaid Bittern roſe up, I 
ſhot, and wounded him lightly, and 
marked him down again in the ſame Kind 
of Graſs or ſhort mowed Flags. As the 
Graſs was not higher than one's Shoes, 
and it was wounded, I was in Hopes of 
having the Pleaſure of ſeeing him lie on 
the Ground very plain. However I let 
my Pointer go firſt, knowing that he 
would ſtand at the Place. Accordingly 


be 
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made a dead Point at it. I came up as ſi- 
lent as poſſible, to take a View of it, but 
to my great Surprize, nothing was to be 


ſeen. 


There was indeed 1 which ap- 
peared long, like two green Weeds lying 
among the Graſs, and there was ſomething 
like a large Spot of ry Graſs or F * 
a little before them. 


While I was 8 at the Place, the 
Dog, being out of Patience, ſeized Hold 
of this Phœnomenon, which proved to be 
no other than the Bittern itſelf. Thoſe 
Things which ſeemed to be green Weeds, 
were it's Legs extended at the full Length, 
behind the Bird, as it lay quite flat upon 


it's Belly; and that broad Spot of brown 


or dried Graſs was the Body, with the 
Wings extended to their full Stretch, quite 
flat upon the Ground, which, I believe, 
formed as compleat. a Deceptio Viſũs as 
any Thing in Nature. 
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Thus we fee how wonderfully ters 
Niznicls are formed for their Self- Preſer- 
vation; ſo wonderfully, that though they 
are near as large as a Heron, and much of 
the ſame Shape, it muſt be a keen Eye 
that diſtingniſſies their long green Legs 
from Weeds, and their brown Backs from 
dried Graſs; but this Deceptio Viſds is ſo 
notorious in Partridge, and many other 
Species of Game, chat there is no Occaſion 
to dwell any longer upon that; only what 
has been ſaid may ſerve to convince che 
Reader of the Truth of what has been ob- 
| ferved in the foregoing Section, concern- 
ing the Poſture of a Heron and a Bittern 
on their Neſts. 


1 DX 
That the Tone of a Violin is to he 


broaght out, by laying on like a 
Blackſmith. 


Before we can convince ſuch of our 
Readers as haye no Knowledge in that 
Part 
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Part of Pneumatics which is called Har- 
monics, of this Miſtake, it will be neceſ- 
fary juſt to. give a ſhort Account of the 
Cale of Sound in ſtringed Infirumeats. 


In che fuſt Place, all Sera ——_— 
Gs Undulations in the Air, which is an 
claftic Fluid; and with regard to theſe Un- 


dulations, is mugh of the ſame Nature as 
Water, which | is another Fluid, but differs 


from Air in many Reſpects. Now when 
a Perſon throws a Stone into Water, theſe 
Undulations or Waves are raiſed in the 
Fluid for ſome Diſtance, by the Force and 
Action of one Wave upon another. This 
is the Caſe with regard to Sound; only the 
Air being an elaſtic Fluid, theſe Undula- 
tions are more quick and brisk in their 
Motions than in Water. So much for 
Sound itſelf. Now for the Cauſe of this 
Sound, or of theſe Undulations. 


Theſe Undulations are cauſed by the 
Vibration of ſome elaſtic Body, which is 
put into Motion by a Stroke of another 

Body againſt it. It muft be an elaſtic Bo- 


dy, 
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dy, (take notice) for upon that Word de- 
pends the Truth of what is going to be 
alledged. 'Fo convince the Reader of the 
Truth of this, he has nothing to do but to 
take a Rolling Pin, and ftrike it againſt a 
Pound of Butter, and he will find very lit- 

tle or no Sound at all, becauſe Butter has 
very little Elafticity or Spring in it; but 
if he ſtrikes the aforeſaid implement 
againſt the Table, he will find Sound e- 
hough, becauſe mont Tables are made of 
Wood, which is a very elaſtic Body. If 
there is no Butter in the Houſe, Wax will 
do as well or better, for it will prove that 
a Body may be hard without being elaſtic, 
and which will be very much to the Pur- 
poſe. It will be neceſfary, before we can 
get any further, to explain what Vibration 
is, a Word very commonly made Uſe of 
amorig Muſical Men, tho' but little under- 
_. | 


'To be as ſhort as poſlible ; a Piece of 
Lead hung upon the End of a String, 
which moves backwards and forwards of 
Nielt af. er being firſt put into Motion, is 

called 
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called a Pendulum, and that Motion back- 
wards and forwards is called its Vibration ; 
it is upon this Principle that elaſtic Budlics | 
are the Cauſe of Sound. It will be beſt 
illuſtrated in a Muſical Inſtrument, beſides 
that is the Point in Hand; and to be more 
to the Point till, we will ſuppoſe i it a Vio- 
lin, though any other ſtringed Inſtrument 
would anſwer the ſame End. 


| like we have * Strings ſtretched out 
upon a Bridge, or thin Piece of Wood, 
which communicates to the Belly of the 
Inſtrument, from which Belly the greateſt 
Part of the Tone proceeds. Now a String 
drawn tight at both Ends, when it is ſtruck, 
will have a Vibration or tremulous Macho, 
which Vibration, or tremu!ous Motion, 
acts upon the ſame Principle as a Pendu- 
lum does in a Cycloid, or, to ſpeak as plain 
as poſſihle, as a Pendulum does when it is 
put into it's proper Motion. 


It is upon this Princi ple of vibration 
then, or tremulous Motion, that the String 


D of 
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of a Violin, being moved by the Bow, is 


to act: The String immediately commu- 


nicates it's tremulous Motion to the 
Bridge, and the Bridge to the Belly of the 
Inſtrument, which Belly being made of a 
very elaſtic Wood, by it's Vibration and 
free Motion, a&s upon the Air in the 
Manner abovementiotied. 


As it is the great Elaſticity of the Wood 
which is to cauſe the Tone, it ought to 
have as little Confinement init's Vibrations 
as is poſſible ; the Weight of the Strings 
muſt indeed preſs againſt it, otherwiſe 


they could not communicate their Motion 


to it. We ſhould therefore be careful not 
to over- ſtring the Inſtrument, ſince it ſo 
plainly contradicts the Principles of Pneu- 
matics. 


It is eaſy to hear when an Inftrument is 
over-ſtrung ; and ſometimes an Octave in 
a Harpſichord, by it's additional Number 
of Strings, ſhall render the Tone of the 
Inſtrument ſo dead, that, though it gives 


2 
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a Sprightlineſs peculiar to an Octave, yet 
it fometimes hardly. compenſates for the 


Loſs of Tone which it cauſes in the Uni- 
ſons, by it's too great Preſſure upon the 
Belly of the Inſtrument. 


And jet notwithſtanding all this, what 
is more common than to ſee a Performer, 
with his Waiſtcoat unbuttoned, laying 


Strokes on a Violin, heavy cnough to fell 
an Ox. 


Ss « Truth i is, managing the. Bow is 

flight, and we muſt make Uſe of Art more 
than Strength in our Performance: more- 
over, it is an Art which cannot be wrote 
down upon Paper, norexplained in Words, 
but muſt be learned by the Example and 
Direction of ſome aſſiduous Maſter. How- 
ever what has been ſaid may ſerve to ſhew, 
from Philoſophical Principles, the Error 
of leaning too hard upon the Inſtrument, 
which was the Thing intended to be 
done. 


D 2 V. 


/ 
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That the farther you go South, the hot= 
ter is the Climate. 


Gentle Reader, as thau art a Perſon of 
Underſtanding, thou wilt - pardon the 
Want of Connection and Form which 
thou findeſt in the different Subjects which 
are here ſtarted for thy Entertainment : 
It would be very eaſy, in the fair Copy 
which will be wrote over, to range them 
in an Order, ſuitable to the different 
Branches to which they belong ; but why 
' ſhould I pefter thee with Form, when 
there is nothing ſo agreeable to a Man of 
Taſte as an eaſy Variety? Therefore, 
though it is ten to one that, before I have 
done with thee, I ſhall have ſome more 
Diſcourſe with thee about Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, yet I ſhall not humour thee as a 
Critic ſo much as to give thee it now; well 
knowing, that if thou art determined to 
Review me, thou mayeſt find Abund- 
ance of other Opportunities for it in this 
Book: And likewife, that if thou doſt 

approve 
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approve of what 1s here diſcuſſed, dion 
wilt, if thou art a good-natured ticheſt 
Fellow, paſs by a little Incorrectneſs; for 
what elſe can a Man hope for in a Book 
which treats of nothing but Blunders? 
However the two following Sections may 
afford thee ſome Entertainment, if thou 
art a Man of Learning, and if thou art 
not a Man of Learning, they will give 
thee ſome Inſtruction; and to tell thee the 


Truth, the Subject of them is ſo Philoſo— 


| phical, thatif we were not fully convinced 
of the Truth of what will be alledged, we 
ſhould be afraid to undertake it. | 


For in this little Pamphlet, Philoſophy 
will be avoided as much as poſſible, that 
is, it never will be introduced at all, un- 
leſs it is abſolutely neceſſary to call in it's 
Aid, in order to prove the Truth of any 


Thing which ſhall be aſſerted. But to 


the Point; which is, to rectify the vul- 
gar Error, which ſuppoſes, that the far- 
ther a Perſon goes South, the hotter will 
be the Climate. 


This 
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This is fo well known. to Fay an 2 
by all Men of Science, and by all Nayi- 
gators, that it is needleſs to ſay much 
about it, only juſt to relate the Truth, that 
-thoſe who are miſtaken in their Way. may 
be {et in the right Road. * to pro- 
dl. | 


— 4 


The two Poles of the Earth, that is, the 
two North and South Extremities of the 
Globe, are in ſuch a Poſition, or are ſo in- 
cli ned to the Sun, or to the Plain of the 
Ecliptic, as never to have any Rays fall 
directly over ther Heads, or they never 
have him any higher than a little above 
their Horizon, or the Surface of the 

Earth; for which Reaſon it is always 
cold at the North and South Poles, which 
will naturally be the Caſe, as any one 
may experience by the different Poſition 
of the Sun, in Summer and Winter, in 
our own Climates. 


The Caſe is exactly contrary at the Ai- 
er, or on the Middle of the Globe, 
which 


— +» 
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which is fartheſt from the two Poles, for 
there they have the Sun over their Heads 
at Noon all the Year round; for which 
Reaſon it is always hot under the Line, 
yet not always the hotteſt of any Part of 
the Globe, as has been ſometimes philoſo- 
phically ſuppoſed, and which ſhall be the 
Subject of the next Chapter, to introduce 
which this was principally intended. 


| VI. 
That exactly under the Aiquator is 


always the hotteſt Climate on tbe 
Globe. 


This Error by no Means ought to be 
called a vulgar one; becauſe it is a Courſe 
of Philoſophical Study, joined to a Want 
of Experience, which gives Occaſion to it. 
It is the Reſult of a Knowledge of the 
general Cauſe of Heat and Cold, in diffei- 
ent Degrees of Latitude upon the Surface 
of the Earth; which Knowledge is apt to 
apply the Rules of Aſtronomy, that ex- 
plain the Phœnomena of Nature in gene- 

ral, 
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ral, to every Purpoſe that offers itſelf, in 
all Caſes, without being able to Garch 8 
into the individual Parts of a Syſtem, on 
Account of the Diſtance of the Objects 
which are the Subjects of Enquiry. For 
though, as has been ſaid before, for a 
juſt Aftronomical Reaſon, the Poſition. 
will hold good, that thoſe Inhabitants who 
are under the Line, live in the hotteſt 
Climate in general, yet it is proved by the 
Experience of Navigators, that in ſeveral 
Parts under the Æquator there is a fine, 
mild, ſoft Climate, even excelli ng any of 
thoſe i in the temperate Zones ; ſo happily 
are Things diſpoſed for the Purpoſes of 

Animal Life, by the Author of Nature. 


This is a Truth whichwe are conſtrained 
to believe, as we have ſo many living 
Witneſſes in our own Country, who are 
ready to aflert it. 


We have one accurate Account in An- 
ſon's Voyage, where the Author reaſons 
very Philoſophically upon the Subject. 
This Author tells us, that the Crew of the 

1 Centurion 
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Centurion were in ſome Uneaſineſs about 
the Heat of the Climate, which they ex- 
pected they were to undergo; when they 
dame to that Part of the Æquaàtor which 
is near the American Coaft, upon the 
South Sea; but that when they came un- 
der the Line, inſtead of thoſe ſcalding 
Winds which ſometimes blow in im- 
menſely hot Climates; they were agreea- 
bly ſurprized with the ſofteſt Zephyrs 
imaginable; and that, inſtead of being 
ſcorched by the perpendicular Rays of 
the Sun, they had a fine Covering of thin 
grey Clouds over their Heads, and juſt 
enough of theta to ſerve for a Screen; 
without looking dark and diſagteeable. 
Many other Beauties of the Climate the 
Author deſcribes, ' which need not be 


mentioned here, as it is caſy to ce the 
Book: | 


Heaccounts for the extraordinary Mild- 
heſs of the Climate in Words to this Pur- 
poſe: 
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1 There are Mountains on the Se. 
Coaſt of this Latitude, of an enormous 
Height and great Extent, called the An- 
des, the Tops and Sides of which are co- 
vered with everlaſting Snow. Thefe 
Mountains caft a Shade and Coolneſs 
round them, for ſeveral Leagues, and by 


their Influence it is, that the Climate is ſo 
temperate under that Part of the Line. 


But, ſays the Author, when we had failed 
beyond the Æquator, into four or five Pe- 
grees of North Latitude, and were got 
out of the Influence of thoſe Mountains 


covered with Snow, we then began to feel 


that we were near the Line, and the Cli- 
mate was as hot as we could have expected 
to have found it at the Aquator itſelf,” 


There can be no Doubt of the Truth of 
this Account : No Man would have made 


ſuch. Aſſertions as theſe, if they had not 


been true, when there were fo many liv- 
ing Witneſſes to hive contradicted ſuch 
an idle, needleſs Falſhood as this would 
have been. And indeed the Appearance 
* | of - 
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of wiſe Defign in the Author of Nature is 
no where more conſpicuous than in theſe 
Inftances of his Care for the Preſervation 
of the animal System. What could we 
have expected more than Mountains of 
Snow in Greenland? And even in thoſe 
frozen Regions we have as great Inſtances 
of the ſame Providence: When the 
Springs are all frozen up, in that ſevere 
Climate, they have ſometimes, even in 
the middle of Winter, ſuch mild South 
Winds as ſerve to thaw the Snow, ſo as to 
cauſe Water to ſettle in the Valleys, and 
to run under the Ice in Quantities large 
enough to ſerve the Purpoſes of animal 
Life; not to mention the great Quantities 
of Timber which the Surf of the Sea brings 
upon that Coaſt, from other Countries ; 
without which the Inhahitants would 
have no Firing, nor Timber for their 
Huts, nor Shafts for their Arrows, as 
there are no Trees in that Country, 


And now 1 hope it will not be thought 


too bold an Analogy if we preſume to lay, 
that as, contrary to all Expectation, at the 
E 2 Aquator 


Æquator (where intolerable Heat might 
be expected) the Inhabitants are provided 
with Mountains covered with Snow, to 
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qualify their Atmoſphere ; why may not 
we ſuppoſe, that at the very Poles them 


ſelves there may be ſome Cauſe, unknown 
to us, which may render the Climate ſe- 


rene and mild, even in that ſuppoſed un- 
inhabitable Part of the Globe? Why may 


there not be hot, burning Minerals in the 
Earth at the Poles, as well as ſnowy 
Aden at the Ae 7 


c- 


We 0 Reaſon to think that the 
Compoſition of the Earth, at that Part of 


the Globe, is of an extraordinary Nature; 
as the magnetic Quality of it is to be ap- 
prehended, from it's immediate Attraction 


of the N eedle. We are entirely ignorant 
of the Soil, of the Place, and of the Con- 
ſtitut ion of the Inhabitants, if there are 


any. We are certain that, near Green- 


land, there are Sands of ſo extraordinary 
a Nature, that the Wind will carry great 
Clouds of them ſeveral Leagues to Sea, and 


they will fall into the Eyes and Mouths | 


of 


i 
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of Navigators, who are ſailing - paſt the 
Coaſt, at a great Diſtance... This Inſtance 
only ſerves to ſhew, that we may be quite 
ignorant of the Nature of the Soil which 
js under the Pole; we cannot tell whether 
it conſiſts of Magnecins or Caverns, fiery 


Volcanos or craggy Rocks, of Ice, Land, 


or Water, culti vated Fields or barren De- 
larts. 


What 1 been ſaid will : Go. Ic 
ane. if we look back into the Notions 
which the Ancients had of .the 'T orrid 
Zone. It is not long ſince it was thought, 
that only the Temperate Zone on this 
Side the Æquator was habitable; ſo far 
were they from attempting to End out 
another Temperate Zone beyond the Æ- 
quator, that nobody dare approach near 
the Line, for Fear of being roaſted alive. 
This is the true State of the Caſe ; and if 
it be ſo that the Ancients were, for ſuch a 
vaſt Number of Years, under a miſtaken 


Notion, concerning the Poſlibility of liv- 


ing under or near the Line, why may not 


we, who are neither more daring nor more 


ingenious 
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Fagenious than the old Romans, be likes 
wiſe miſtaken, or rather totally ignorant 
of the Climates W N N 


And a 1 bes Linde to offer a Philo- 
ſophical Reaſon, why it ſhould not, ac- 
cording to the Nature of Things, be any 
colder at the Poles themſelves, than ten 
Degrees on this Side of them. Not that 
I by any Means inſiſt upon the Truth of 


what I am going to ſay; I only juſt offer 


it as a Subject to be diſcuſſed hy thoſe who 
are more learned, and are able to take more 
exact Mctfiitetions of the Phenomena of 
Nature than my ſelf. 


What 1 would offer 1s, that there is 
no Reaſon to apprehend more Cold at the 
Extremities of the Poles than ten Degrees 
on this Side of them, on Account of the 
Figure of the Earth. The Figure of the 
Earth is found, by Obſervations which 
have been made, upon the Difference of 
the Vibrations of Pendulums at the - 
quator and near the Poles, and by other 


— to be not a Sphere, but a 


Spheroid 3 
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Spheroid; it is not exactly round, neither 
is it oval, but (if I may make Uſe of the. 
Compariſon ) more in the Shape of 2 
Turnip. 


| Now. che Glimare is ES the Als 
quator than in high Latitudes, on Ac 
count of the Inclination of the Poles to 
the Sun, as has been ſaid before: What I 
would urge is, that the Surface of the 
Earth, at ten Degrees on this Side of the 
Poles, is as much or nearly as much in- 
clined to the Plain of che Erlirtie as the 
Poles themſel ves. 


* 


If that is the Caſe, no Reaſon can be 


given why the Poles ſhould be colder than 
Greenland, where, if we may believe the 
Accounts of Navigators, though in the 
Winter the Cold i is ſo intenſe as to freeze. 
Brandy, yet, in the middle of Summer it 
is ſometimes ſo hot, that People have 
been glad to ſtrip off their Cloaths, for an 
Hour or two in a Day, in order to go 


through their Work. But to return to 


the Surmiſe, that the Poles are no colder 
than 


bs 
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than ten Degrees on this Side of them, oi 
Account of the Spheroidical Figure of the 


T muſt trouble the Reader with a very 
Plain Figure, in order to illuſtrate the 
Meaning of this. 8 85 


By this Figure we may obſerve, that 
any Rays of the Sun A, which fall upon a 
Place ſituated ten Degrees on our Side of 
the Pole B, and Rays which fall on the 
Pole itſelf, do not make ſo large an An- 

dle, as they would if the Form of the 

Earth was a Sphere; for if we extend the 
two Points B and C fo far as to make a 
compleat Sphere, we muſt be obliged 

b like wife 
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likewiſe to move the Line D along with 


it to the Point E, which would make 4 
larger Angle, and in that Caſe the Sur- 
face of the Earth at the Pole B would be 
more inclined to the Plain of the Ecliptic 
than it is, and conſequently it would be 
colder, as the Cauſe of Heat and Cold in 
different Parts of the Globe is owing to 


the Inclination of the Poles to the Plain 
of the Ecliptic, and not to the Diſtance of 
the Sun from the Earth at the different 
Seafons of the Year; for if that was the 
Caſe, we ſhould have colder. Weather in 
July than we have in December, the Sun 


being rather nearer to us in Winter chan 


in Summer. 


I hope that this little- Philoſophical 
Effort, which has been made here, 
will not be looked upon as unſeaſonably 
introduced in this Place; and I likewiſe 


hope, that while I gaze with Wonder on 
the ſtupendous Frame of the Univerſe, 


I ſhall not be thought preſuriptuovs in 


having taken a little Survey of one of 


the Wheels, which duly performs it's. 


1 Revolutions 
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Revolutions in that glorious Machine, the 
Solar Syſtem; the exact and regular 
Movements of which inſpire the curious 
Beholder with a more awful Idea of the 
Greatneſs of the Fabricator, than it is poſ- 
ible for any one to conceive, who is en- 
tirely ignorant of the Actraty: of the 
8 N | 


is e Il 
That the more Ha y is ard in the Sun, 
. better it WH, of: - 


As — is an Herb which is aried 3 in 
older to lay up all the Winter, when it 
cannot be found in the Fields, and as it is 
intended for the Food and Nouriſhment 
of Animals, that Nouriſhment muſt con- 
{iſt of ſuch of the Juices as are left behind 
in the Herb. 


It is very poſſible, by the Art of Che- 
miſtry, to extract from Hay all the ſepa- 
rate Salts, Spirits, &c. of which it is com- 

poſed. Now in a Chymical Preparation, 
| there 
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there is always ſomething left behind in 
the Still, out of which it is impoſſtbleto 
extract any more Juices; that the Chy- 
miſts call Caput Mortuum. This Caput 
Mortuum is of no Service, and is entirely 
void of all thoſe Salts and Spirits with 
which every other Subſtance on the Sur- 
face of the Earth abounds more or e c 


The Sun acts upon Bodies atach | in the 
Nature of a Still. He, by his Heat, cauſes 
the Vapours of all Kinds, which any Sub- 
ſtance contains, to aſcend out of their Re- 
ſidences into the Atmoſphere, to ſome 
little Height, from whence either the 
Wind carries them, if there is any, or if 
there is no Wind, they fall down again 
upon the Earth by their own Weight, 
at Sun-ſet, and are what is called Dew. 


Since this is the Caſe, and the Sun acts 
upon Bodies in the ſame Manner as a Still, 
we ſhould take Care not to make Caput 
Mortuum of our Hay, by ex poſing it too 
long to his Rays; for by that Means we 
Hall extract fiom it moſt of thoſe Salt and 
F 2 Spirits 
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Spirits of which Food muſt conſiſt, and of 
which all Animal Subſtance is compoſed, 


The Botaniſts are ſenſible of this: When 
they dry their Herbs, they lay them in 
a Place where no Sun can come to them, 
well knowing that too much Sun would 
take off their Flavour, and render them 
unfit for their different Phyſical Uſes. 
Not that Hay would be made ſo well 
without Sun, on Account of the Large- 
| neſs of the Quantity, and at the ſame 
Time it ought to be dryed enough, and 
no more than enough ; for it is as eaſy to 
. Toaſt Hay too much as a Piece of Meat. 


| VIII. 

That the Violin is a wanton Inſtru- 
ment, and not proper for Pſalms ; 
ayd that the Organ is not proper for 
Country-Dances, and brisk Airs. 


This Error is entirely owing to Preju- 
dice. The Violin being a light, ſmall 
Inſtrument, eaſy of Conveyance, and 

withal 
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withal much played upon in England, 
and at the ſame Time being powerful 
and capable of any Expreſſion which the 
. Performer pleaſes to give it, is commonly 
made Uſe of at Balls and Aſſemblies; by 
which Means it has annexed the Idea of 
 Merriment and Jollity to itſelf, in the 


Minds of thoſe, who have been ſo happy 


as to be Caperers to thoſe ſprightly Eng- 
liſh Airs, called Country Dances. 


The Organ, on the other Hand, being 
not eaſily moved on Account of it's Size, 
and expenſive on Account of the compli- 
cated Machinery which is neceſſary to the 
Conſtruction of it, is not convenient for 


Country Dances; and at the ſame Time 


being loud, capable of play ing full Pieces 
of Viuſic, Chinon; Services, &c. is made 
DUſe of in moſt Churches where the Inha- 
bitants can afford to purchaſe this fine In- 
ſtrument. 


Nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding theſe 
great Advantages, two or three Violins 
and a Baſs, are more capable of perform- 


ing 


2 , 
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ing any ſolemn Hymn or Anthem than 
an Organ; for the Violin, as! has been 
before obſerved, is capable of great Ex- 
preſſion, but eſpecially it is moſt exqui- 


ſitely happy in that grave and reſigned 


Air, which the common Singing-Pſalms 


ought to be played with. Whea the 


Bow is properly made Uſe of, there is a 
Solemnity in the Strokes of it, which is 
peculiar, to itſelf. And on the other 
Hand, on Account of the Convenience of 
Keys for the Readineſs of Execution, no- 


thing can be more adapted to the Perform- 
ance of a Country-Dance, than an Organ. 
For the Truth of which Aſſertion I ap- 
peal to thoſe who have been ſo often 


agrecably ſurprized with thoſe ſprightly 


Altegros, in the Country-Dance Style, 


with which many Organiſts think fit to 


entertain the Ladies, in the middle of 


Divine Service. 


If Jack Latten is played at all, it is 


Jack Latten ſtill, whether it be played in 
Church or in an Aſſembly Room; and 1 
am only ſurprized, that People can ſo ob- 


ſtinately 
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ſtinately perſiſt in the Denial of a Thing, 
concerning the Truth of which it lies 
in their Power to be convinced every 
,; | 


That the Organ and Harpfichord are 

the two Principal Inſtruments, and 

. that other Inſtruments are inferiur 
Jo them in aConcert. 


N aiding the great Advanta. 
which theſe Inſtruments have of playing 
ſeveral Parts together, there is neverthe- 
leſs one Imperfection which they have, or 
rather they want one, or more properly a 
thouſand Beauties contained in one Word; 
which is no leſs material an Article than 
that of Expreſſion. 


There is no Word more frequently in 
the Mouths of all Sorts of Performers, than 
this ot Expreſſion ; ; and we may venture 
to affirm, that it is as little underſtood as 


any 
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any one Term which is made Uſe of, in 
the Bolt 1 Wat. | 


. three Parts in four make Uſe of 
it, without having any Meaning of their 
own, only having heard ſome one elſe ob- 
ſerve, that ſuch or ſuch a Perſon plays 
with great Expreſſion; they take a Fancy 
to this new adopted Child, and become as 
fond of it, as if it was the lepftimiate Off- 
ſpting of their own Brain. Some who 
are more conſiderate, thinE that the Mean- 
ing of it entirely conſiſts in playing Stac- 
cato; and indeed theſe People come nearer 


the Mark than the others, but they have 


not picked up all the Meaning of the 
Word. 


One who plays with Expreſſion, is he 
who, in his Performance, gives the Air or 
Piece of Muſic (let it be what it will) ſuch 
a Turn, as conveys that Paſſion into the 


Hearts of the Audience, which the Com- 


poſer intended to excite by it. Dryden, 
in that maſterly Poem, his Ode in Honour 


of St. Cecilia's Day, has given us a true 
Idea 
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Idea of the Meaning; of the Word; the 
Beauties of which Poem, though * are 
enough to hurry any Man away from his 
Subject, ſhall not be diſcuſſed at preſept, 
not being to the Point in Hand. We 1 
ſhall only make Uſe of an Inſtauee lor 
two out of it, to illuſtrate what has been 
ad 
4 was 3 enütble of i it's FR ca- 
pale; by the Help of Muſical; Sounds, 
of raifing thoſe very Paſſions in the Hearts 
of the Audience, which Dryden fables 
Alexander to have felt by the maſterly 
Hand of Timotheus, that, by: ſetting it 
to. Muſic, he has himſelf boldly e 
into the Place of Timotheus. 
5 Ir n this 1 ance called Alexandet's 
Feaſt, it may eaſily be diſcerned, that 
Expreſſion does not conſiſt in the Staccato 
only, or in any one Power or Manner of 


playing. For Inſtance this Air, 
Softly ſweet in Lydian Meafares, &c. 
would be quite ruined by playing i it Stac- 
cato; and again, 


0 7 Fevenge, 
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Revenge, Revenge, Timotheus cries, &c. 
requires to be played in a very different 
Style from the ada Air. 15 


Paſſions are to be ed in Muſic, as 45 
well as in the other Silter * N * 
Painting. 


Having thus explained what is meant 
by Expreſſion i in Muſie, we will return to 
the Point, viz. that the Organ and Harp- 
fichord,: though they have many other 
Advantages, yet want that great Excel- 
lence of Muſic, Expreſſion. Surely it 
may not be thought a Straining of the 
Meaning of St. Paul's Words too far, 
when I ſurmiſe, that he, who had a fine 
Education, and in all Probability khew 
Muſic well, might have an Eye to the 
Want of Meaning or Expreflion of the 
ancient Cymbal, when he ſays, © Tho' 
1 ſpeak with the Tongues of Men and 
of Angels, and have not Charity, I am 
become as a ſounding Braſs, and a tink- 
ling Cymbal.” That is, though I have 
cyer ſo much Skill in Languages, and the 

Arts 
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Arts and Sciences, my Knowledge is vain 
if I am without the Virtue of Charity, 
and my Works will have no Force, and 
will in that Reſpect reſemble the Cymbal, 
which, though it makes a tinkling, and. 
plays the Notes, yet is deſtitute of the 
main Article Expreffion. For we muft 
not ſuppoſe, that ſo refined a Scholar as 
St. Paul was, could have ſuch a ſettled 
Contempt for the Science of Muſic, as to 
make Uſe of it even as a Simile for what 
is trifling. We may venture to think, 
that the Apoſtle alluded to that Want of 
Power in the Cymbal to move the Paſſions, 
which other Inſtruments have. 


This is the very Caſe with the a 
Ha rplichord ; zit is very pretty, notwith- 
ſtanding it's Imperfections, with Regard 
to the Change of Keys. (of which more 
in it's Place.) But no one can ſay, that 
it ſpeaks to his Paſſions like thoſe Inftru- 
ments which have ſo immediate a Con- 
nection with the Finger of the Performer, 
as to ſound juſt in the Manner which he 
directs. 

G 2 In 
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In that Caſe the Powers are great ; you 
have the Numbers of Graces which have 
Names to them, and the ſtill greater Num- 
ber which have none; you have the 
Staccato and the Slur, the Swell and the 
Smotzato, and the Soſtenuto, and a great 
Variety of other Embelliſhments, which 
are as neceſſary as Light and Shade. in 
18281 


T o convince the Reader of this, let him 
hear any Maſter play Handel's Song, 
Pious Or gies, pious Airs, upon the Or- 
gan or Harpſichord, and he will find, 
that, though it will appear to be Harmo- 
ny, yet it will want that Meaning, and 
(not to make Uſe of the Word too often) 
Expreſſion, which it is intended to have 
given it by the Word Softenuto, which 
Nr. Handel has placed at the Beginning 

of the Symphony. 


Now a fine Pella upon the Violin 
or Hautboy, with a Baſs to accompany 


him, will give it 2 Soſtenuto, even wit 
; greater 
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greater Strength than the human Voice 
itſelf, if pallible. 


T "Ie no Means intend to debaſe that 
noble and ſolemn Inſtrument the Organ, 
nor the Wonders that are done upon it, 
nor the great Merit of the Performers who 
execute them, by what has been here ſaid ; 
only to diſcuſs a little upon the Perfec- 
tions and Imperſections of different Inſtru- 
ments, as the more the Imperfections of an 
Inſtrument are looked into, the more 


likely is the Ingenuity of Mechanics one 


Day or other to rectify them. 


X. 


That every different Key in Muſic cog 
zo have a different Effet or Sound. 


This is an Error which belongs chiefly 
to thoſe who play a little upon the Harp- 
ſichord ; it ariſes from the ImperfeQion 
of their Inſtrument. As a greater Num- 
ber of Keys would be inconvenient to 
the Performer, they are obliged to make 

| one 
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one Note ſerve for another, ſuch as B flat 
for A ſharp, and many others, which ne- 
ceſſarily renders ſome of the Keys imper- 
fect. But we are not to take Notice of the 
Imperfection of any one Inſtrument, and 
regulate our Ear by that alone; we are to 
conſider what is the real Scheme of Muſic, 
and what was the Intent of having differ · 
ent Keys introduced into Harmony. 


It was intended for the Sake of Variety. 
When the Ear begins to be ſurfeited with 
too much of the Cantilena m eandem 
Cons, as Terence expreſſes it, then Con- 
trivances are made, without infringing 

upon the Laws of Harmony, to have the 
Burthen ofthe Song upon a different Note; 
not that this Key is to differ from the fo 
mer in it's Menſurations from one Note to 
another, unleſs it changes from a flat third 
Key to a ſharp third, or vice verſa. For 
notwithſtanding all the different Sounds 
which an imperfect Inſtrument will give, 
in different Keys, there are in Reality but 
two Keys, viz. a flat third Key, and a 
fharp third Key; and however the differ- 


ent 
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ent Keys upon any particular Inftrument 
may ſound, we will venture to affirm, 
that any Piece of Muſic, let it be ſet in 
what Key it will, either is not tiue Com- 
poſition, or is performed badly, if it does 
not ſound ſmooth and harmonious. 


For though we do agree, that Variety 
is grateful in this Caſe as well-as in others, 
yet that Variety ought to be introduced 
with as little Inconvenience as poſſible. 
When we ſhift our Scenes, we ſhould order 
the Carpenters to make as little Noiſe in 
the Execution of it as they can help, and 
take Care that the Pullies arg-all well 
oiled. For ſhall any Man entertain me, 
by making a moſt hideous jarring Diſcord. 
before he begins what he intends to. be 
Harmony? It is as abſurd as for a Lady to 
take you half a dozen Boxes on the Ear, 
before ſhe permits you to ſalute her, and 
then to tell you ſhe only did it, that you 
might have a more lively Apprehenſion of 
the exquiſite Happineſs which her as, of 
rallelled Charms ſhould Very toon make 
you ſenüpke of. 5 
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'We may apprehend the Difference of 


perfect and imperfect Inſtruments, by 


liſtening to a Harpſichord, when any Mu- 


fic, where the Key changes often, is 


played, and to a fine Band, ſuch as the 
Playhouſe or the Opera. We ſhall find, 
in the latter, that the Compoſer has 3 
Care to make every Tranſition quite 


ſmooth and harmon ious; and that tho” 


the Muſic be ever fo cromatic, yet it ne- 
ver departs from it's melodious Effect. 
Whereas in an Organ or Harpſichord, even 
the greateſt Performers cannot avoid a diſ- 
agreeable Roughneſs in complicated Har- 
mony. Nevertheleſs, as has been before 
obſerved, we muft acknowledge the Or- 
gan to have Powers which other Tnftru- 
ments - tk not. | 


Fro von Who 
hat a Plies of Muſic which has Hare 


et before it, is in a Hat Key on that 
Account, and vice verſa with Sharps. 


This is ſo well known to be an Error, 


by all thoſe who haye arrived at any Pro- 


ficiency 
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ficiency in Muſic, that ver y little need be 
ſaid about 1 It; however, it is a very com 
| mon Error, f 


A Key i is not © doniieats? far or 8 
by having Flats or Sharps at the Begin- 
ning of the Piece of Muſic; but it de- 
pends upon the third Note upwards from 
that Note in which the Muſic is com- 
poſed. For Inſtance, if the Piece is com- 

poſed in D, and we find that P is natural; 
or only half a Note from E, then it is in 
a flat, or flat third, Key; if F is ſharp, or 
a whole Note above E, then the Piece of 
Muſic is compoſed in a ſharp third Key. 

But as there are ſo many Books extant 
about Thorough Baſs, which give a full 
Account of this, it will be needleſs to ſay 
any more about it, only to mention it as 
an Error, among other Errors. The 

Reader ſhall. not be tired any more with 
Muſic at preſent, but for Variety we will 
thiſt the Scene a little while. 


N XII. 
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That Apparitions or Speftres do exiſt; 
or that the Ghoſts of Men do appear 
at, before, or after L beir Deaths. 


| We would not be ein - in the fol 
re Diſcourſe, to call in Queſtion that 
great Miracle of our Saviour's riſing again 
the third Day, and appearing to the 
Twelve: What ſhall be here ſaid, will 
rather prove the Miracle to be the greater, 
and therefore more worthy the interfering 
Hand of Omnipotence. | 217850 


But we muſt not ſuppoſe that the Su- 
preme Being will condeſcend to pervert 
the Order of Nature for Individuals. 
The ancient Heathens had a true Notion 
of the Greatneſs of him, qui Templa Cel: | 
ſumma ſonitu concutit. Ter. Eun. And 
Horace obſerves, 

Nec Deus inter ſit, niſi 6 dignus vindice 

nodus. Art. Poet. 


Since 
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Since it muſt be no leſs than a Miracle 
which cauſes an Apparition, I ſhall pro- 
ceed, without any Scruple, to prove that 
there is no ſuch SHADE in Nature really 
exiſting. 


Of all the Errors with which the Brains 
of Mankind have been troubled, there is 
none of ſuch ancient Standing as this. 
We have Ghoſts and Hobgoblins even in 
Homer; not that there is Reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that Homer ever believed in them 
himſelf; he ſeemed too well verſed in the 
real Phenomena of Nature, to entertain 
any ſuch chimerical Dreams as Truth ; for 
Dreams they are, and no better: the true 
Somnia Yatum of the Ancients, handed 
down to Pofterity, even to theſe enlight- 
ened Times. How many horrible Nights 
have been paſſed in cold Sweats, by other- 
wiſe very ſenſible People, owing to no- 
thing elſe but the Apprehenſſons which 
they have had of theſe no-exiſting Gen- 
try! How was even the Metropolis itſelf 
terrified the other Pay, by the Scratching 

H 2 Ghoſt 
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Ghoſt at Cock Lane! I think enough has 
been ſaid, even in this little Book, | to 
prove that no Noiſe can be made, unleſs 
by the Vibration of ſome elaſtic Body. If 
a Noiſe. is made by a Voice, it muſt be 
from an Animal, which has Lungs and 
Breath to do it ; if a Scratching is made, 
it muſt be done by ſomething which has 
Hands, and Sinews to moye thoſe Hands; 
and it muſt have Nails, or ſome other bo- 
dily Subſtance, to ſcratch with, before it 
can cauſe a Sound to proceed from an ela- 
ſtic Body. So much for Scratching, and 
diſmal Yellings, and Groanings of all Sorts, 
which have been fabled of Ghoſts. 


It will require a little Diſſertation upon 
Optics, in order to explain the Cauſe of 
Light and Colours; before we can confute 
the Poſſibility of ſeeing an Apparition. 


Light is found to be a real Subſtance; 

it is ſwift beyond Comprehenſion ; if I 
miſtake not, it is calculated by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to be only eight Minutes in 
paſſing from the Sun to the Earth; it is 
very 
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very ſubtle, paſſing through the hardeft 
tranſparent Bodies ; it is capable of Re- 
fraction and Reflection, that is, either of 
paſſing through a tranſparent Body, as a 
Window, or of being reflected from an 
even Surface, as a Looking-Glaſs, or a 


Piece of poliſhed Steel; ſo that if we ſee 


any Object at any Time, the Cauſe of our 


ſeeing it, if there is no Window between, 


is by Reflection, or by the Rays of Light 
being reflected from the Object to the Eye 
of the Beholder, which is formed for the 
Reception of the Rays which come from 
the Object, in the ſame Manner as a Ca- 
mera obſcura. 


— 


When the Rays have found a Paſſage 


into the Pupil of the Eye, they fall upon 


a thin Membrane which is called the Re- 


tina, upon which Retina the exact Picture 
of the Object is repreſented, as may be ſeen 


by the Eye of an Ox, properly prepared 


and placed in the Hole of a Window- 


Shutter. This Retina is an Elongation 
from the Brain; and by this Means it is, 
that we receive thoſe various agreeable 

Or 
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or diſagreeahle Senſations with which we 
find ourſelves affected, by the Sight of 

external Objects. So that we may obſerve, 
that it muſt be not only real Subſtance 
which muſt reflect Rays to the Eye, in 
order to cauſe Viſion, but the Rays them- 
ſelves, likewiſe, which come from that 
Object, are Subſtance. © 


If this is the Caſe, the Apparition of a 
Perſon muſt be a Subſtance, which is re- 
flected from a Subſtance, which belongs 
to the Body of him who is dead, or is go- 
ing to die. With regard to him who is 
dead and buried, one would think, that he 
and hisSubſtance are ſo ſafe under Ground, 
that no Part of him can reflect any Rays; 
but a Perſon who is above Ground, either 
dead or dying, may reflect Rays to the 
Eye of a Beholder, and if it happens to 
be a Friend or Relation, ſuch Rays will 
make ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon the 
Retina, that they ſhall in ſuch a Manner 
imprint themſelves upon that pliable Spot, 
as will cauſe the Brain and Nerves of the 
Beholder to have the Senſation of ſeeing 

the 
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the dead or dying Perſon ſome Time after 
the real ien of ſeeing te, 5 


*"'This will account for * 1 thoſe pe- 
tive Aſſertions, which we may hear in 
any Village, of the ſeeing the Apparitions 
of People after they are dead, or juſt be- 
fore they die, 'tis all one. We very {cl 
dom hear of any ſuch T hing in Town, 
which correſponds with what has been 
faid; for in Town it is ſo common to have 
| — and Funerals, &c. that People are 
no more affected with the Sight of a dead 
Man than a living one. But the Caſe is 
quite different in Villages. A Village with 
fifty Houſes in it, ſituated in a wholeſome 
Country, ſhall not have above one Perſon 
die in a Lear; this makes ſuch a Stir, 
that all the old Women in the Town muſt 
have a Peep at the deceaſed, as he lies in 
his Coffin, with his Shroud on ; which 
Alteration of Appearance in the dead Per- 
fon, from what they remember him, a 
little while ſince, leaves ſuch an Impreſ— 
ſion upon the Retinas of theſe old Wo- 


men, that tis ten to one but tome of them 
think 
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think they ſee him, as ſoon as the dark 
Hour comes on. And, very likely, a Per- 
ſon who thinks he ſees an Apparition may 
not be altogether wrong; there may be 
ſome of the Picture of the dead Perſon ftill 
faintly remaining upon his Retina and if 
ſo, it certainly will give the ſame Senſa- 
tion as if he faintly ſaw the Perſon. If 
this is the Caſe, it is not the deceaſed come 
back again to bully us, as is generally ima- 
eine, if we do apprehend we ſee him; 
but the Remembrance of him ſtrong in 
that Organ the Eye, by which we formed 
the Idea of him in our - Minds, when we 
really did behold him. 


Homer ſeems to allude to this, when 
he makes Patroclus s Ghoft appear to A- 
chilles. When Patroclus was ſlain by 
Hector before Troy, the Body, after a 
long Diſpute for it, between the Greeks 
and Trojans, was brought to Achilles's 
Tent, where Achilles is deſcribed by the 
Poet, as making bitter Lamentations over 
the Body of his deceaſed Friend. At 
Night he lays himſelf down upon the Sea 

Shore, 
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Shore, and falls aſleep, when the Ghoſt 
of Patroclus comes to demand the funeral 
Obſequies 

HN NE 9 i uy Hare Jeidote, | 

Tai aus pfye$6s re % 2 x55 klxdi, 

Kai p vol rie x e tro” 


Hom. Iliad. Lib. 23. 


Homer never introduces an Incredulus 
Odi into his Works; he has an Eye upon 
Probability in all his Fictions. It ſeems 
probable, that Achilles, after he had been 
hanging over the Body of Patroc lus, 
either quite aſleep, or between ſleeping 
and waking; ſhould imagine that he ſaw 
his Friend's Apparition. And though 
Homer might not have heard of ſuch a 
Thing as the Retina in the Eye, (though 
it is not at all impoſſible he ſhould, for he 
ſhews himſelf a great Anatomift) yet he 
very well knew the Impreſſion which the 
Sight of a departed Friend is ſure to make 
upon the Mind of the Beholder. By this 
Propriety of Introduction, he keeps up 
the 9 of Probability, iO neceſ- 
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ſary e even in Poetry en which is gene · 
rally Fiction. 


By this it ſhould ſeem, that Hamer 
was tacitly of Opinion, that there is really 


- no ſuch Thing in Nature as an Apparition, 


and that it has no other Exiſtence than in 
the Imaginations of Men. And we have 
the more Reaſon to believe that this Was 
his Opinion, as we find that he did not 
chooſe to introduce the Ghoſt of Patroclus 
to Achilles, when he was broad awake; 
but, as he thought it might ſeem to want 
the Air of Probability, if he made Patro- 
clus appear to Achilles when awake, he 
takes Care to compoſe Achilles into a Nap 
firſt, and by that means leaves the Reader 
to his own Opinion, whether the Ghoſt 
did really come, or whether Achilles only 
thought ſo: This is one of thoſe Touches 
of — with which Homer abounds. 


But there is another Reaſon why we 
have ſo many of theſe Stories told us of 
Apparitions by our Grandmothers; and 


that is; the Tricks which the Prieſts of the 


Roman 
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Roman Catholic Times found it neceffary 
to. put upon their Flock, i in order to _ 
ß thelr Credit. 


Chuymiſtry Was the Study of thoſk 
Times, and Lectures were given in them 
at the Univerſities, as frequently as they 
are in Philoſophy at preſent. It is for 
this Reaſon, I apprehend, that Shake- 
ſpeare introduces Friar Lawrenee, a Stu- 
dent in a Convent or Roman Catholic 
College, with ſeveral Kinds of Herbs in 
a Basket, the particular Virtues of which 
he ſeems pertectly to underſtand, and 
hich he is going to extract from them, 
for phyſical Uſes: Had Shakeſpeare 
lived in theſe Times, moſt likely he 
would have introduced him with a Qua- 
drant, a Globe; or a Priſm, or ſome other 


Philoſophical Inſtrument. Now thoſe 
Who have not ſeen ſome little of Chy+ 
miſtry, have no Notion of the Wonders 
that are to be done by it; and theſe crafty 
Priefts knew ſo well how to make Uſe of 
their Art to the beſt Advantage, that 
theycould frighten a whole Village, when- 

L 2 ever 
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ever they had an Inclination to play their 
Pranks. Friar Bacon, who was perhapy 
the greateſt Chymiſt in Europe, uſed to 
play ſo many Tricks, that he was thought 
by the whole Country, to deal with the 
Devil; and many Stories of him are now | 
extant, to that Effect. One of the moſt 
common Pranks amongſt theſe Gentry 
was this: They uſed to get one who 
could dra well, to take ſome Phoſphorus 
(which is a Chymical Preparation from 
Urine) in his Pocket; having thus armed 
themſelves, they perhaps would ſtep into 
the firſt Alehouſe where they faw a Light, 
and mix with the Company. He who 
was in Poſſeſſion of the Phoſphorus would 
get up and go to the Wall, under ſome 
Pretence or other, upon which he would 
draw what Picture came firſt into his 
Head, very likely the Picture of the De- 
vil. Nothing is to be ſeen by Candle- 
Light, and it muſt be dark, before the 
Marks wade by Phoſphorus upon a Wall 
will appear like Fire. Aﬀter ſitting a lit- 
tle while, one of them would either intro- 
duce ſome Diſcourſe about the Wicked- 
neſs 
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neſs of the Times, or would tell ſome 
Story about Apparitions; in the middle 
of which another would run againſt the 
Candle, as if by Accident, and put it out. 
As ſoon as the Candle is out, another of 
them pretends to have found out this Fi- 
gure upon the Wall, which will appear 
like Fire. You may gueſs, the Surprize of 
the poor Country People, at ſeeing the 
Old Gentleman upon the "Wale Thay 
all take to their Heels. In the mean Time, 
to improve their Ideas, another of the 
Confederates ſets Fire to Brimſtone, or 
ſome other ſtinking Combuſtible, and 
pops it againſt all cher Noſes, as they run 
out of Doors; and after theſe two power- 
ful Senſations of ſeeing and ſmelling, it 
would be quite impoffible, by any Argu- 
ments, to perſuade any of the Company, 
that they had not actually ſeen the Prince 
of Darkneſs. By theſe and ſuch like 
Arts, the Roman Catholic Prieſts ſo long 


kept this now well-delivered Country un- 


der their Subjection. 


Though 
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bs this Account 4 ppears dieb 


Tous enough, the Effect which ſuch Sort 
of Pranks have upon tlie weak Minds of 


Women and Children, are very ſerious; 
and the Ideas which are received at this 
Time of Life, make ſuch an Impreſſion 


upon ſome People, that they are unable to 
get the better of their Apprehenſions . 


even when they grow up. 


I _ a Perſon of the fit Senſe, and 
a great Scholar, who retains theſe Stories 
ſo ſtrong in his Memory, that he dare as 
well put his Fingers in to the Old Lion's 
Mouth at the Tower, as go up to a Mo- 
nument, which ſtands in a certain Chapel 
in this Univerſity, after it is dark; not 
that he really believes any Thing would 
hurt him there; nevertheleſs he declares 
he cannot get the better of it. And I 
make noJDoubt, that not only this Gen- 
tleman, but Thouſands more of his Maje- 
fty's good and bold Subjects, are in the 
ſame Way. 
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1 3 upon our Sailors, to care as 3 
what becomes of themſelves, as any Set of 
people under the Sun; and yet no People 
are ſo much terrified at the Thoughts of 
an Apparition. Their Sea Songs are full 
of them; they firmly believe their Exiſts 
ence; and honeſt Jack Tar ſhall be more 
frightened at a glimmering of the Moon 
upon the Tackling of the Ship, than he 
would be if a Frenchman wag to cep A 
Blunderbuſs to his Head. 


I Was told a Story by an Officer in the 
Navy, which _ not be forejgn to the 


Purpoſe. 


About half « Dozen of the Sailors on 
board a Man of War, took it into their 


Heads, that there was a Ghoſt in the Ship; 
and being asked by the Captain, What 


Reaſon they had to apprehend lany ſuch 
Thing; they told him, that they wete ſure 
there was a Ghoſt, for they ſmelt him. 
The Captain at firſt laughed at them, and 
called them a Parcel of Lubbers, and ad- 
viſed 
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viſed them not to entertain any ſudti filly 
Notions as theſe, but mind their Work. ; 
It paſſed on very well for a Day or two; 
but one Night, being in another Ghofſt- 
ſmelling Humour, they all came to the 
Captain, and told him; that they were 
quite certain, there was a Ghoſt, and he 
was ſomewhere behind the Small-bees 
Barrels: The Captain, quite enraged at 
their Folly, was determined, they ſhould 
have ſomething to be frightened at in 
earneſt; and fo ordered the Poatſman's 
Mate to give them all a Dozen of Laſhes, 

with a Cat'o nine Tails; by which means, 
the Ship was entirely cleared of Ghoſts; 
during the remainder of the Voyage. 
However, when the Barrels were removed, 

ſome Time after, they found a dead Rat, 
or ſome ſuch Thing, which was concluded, 
by the reſt of the Crew, to be the Ghoſt, 
which had been ſmelt a little before. 
Thus we ſee, that the braveſt Men of the 
Univerſe, may be terrified, if they give 
way to their own chimerical Ideas; and 


that it is only for want of ſearching into 
the Caufes of the Phœnomena of Nature, 


that 
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that People diſturb themſelves in this 
Manner, with ſuch groundleſs and unphi-- 
loſophical Apprehenſions. However, a 
great deal may be ſaid in Favour of Men, 
troubled with the Scurvy, the Concomi- 
tants of which Diſorder; are generally 
Faintings and the Hip, and Horrors with- 
out any Ground for them; which leads me 
to ſay ſomething upon an Error, relative 
to that Sea Diſorder, the Scur vy. 


25 XIII. 
That Bleeding 7 is proper for a Patient, 
ho ig apt to be ſicꝶ in 4 Morning. 


The firſt Perſon I head remark this 
Error; was an old Phyſician, who; though 
he had but little Practice, on Account of 
his travelling Diſpoſition, was nevertheleſs 
4 Man of great Speculation. He had 
been three Times over the Alps on Foot; 
and was in many Reſpects, a curious Man. 


The Company did not ſeem to take 
much Notice of his Remark, becauſe he 
K cer- 
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certainly was an Oddity ; however, if we 
may believe the Accounts of thoſe Phyſi- 
cians who have lately wrote upon the Scur- 
vy, the Old Gentleman was in the right. 


It ſeems, that among all the dreadful 
Symtoms, which accompany the Scurvy, 
a fainting Sickneſs in a Morning, is the 
moſt certain Indication of it. Many, upon 
Application for Relief, in that Caſe, have 
been treated as Conſumptive; when, upon 
a more ſtrict Enquiry, they have been 
found to have a violent Scurvy, and have 
been reſtored to Health by Mineral Wa- 
ters. If that is the Cafe, and fainting 


Sickneſs in a Morning, is a Sympton of 


the Scurvy, Bleeding cannot be proper, 
as nothing is more likely to encreaſe the 
Fainting, than Phlebotomy. 


I met with an Author ſomewhere, who 
reaſoned upon the Su bject, in this Man- 
ner. He alledged, that the Cauſe of Faint- 
ing in the Scuryy, was owing to ſuch a 
Relaxation in the Blood Veſſels, that 
they had not Power to perform their 

| Operations; 
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Operations; and by that Means, were un- 
able to gi ve their Contents, that quick 
ſpirited Motion, which is required, to 
keep them in the upper Parts of the 
Body; and that, by the Blood being 
ſuffered to fall down to the lower Parts 
of the Body, the Head, Heart, and other 
Vital Parts, were left deſtitute of that 
Fluid, which is ſo neceſſary for the Pre- 
ſervation of Life. This he proves, by 
the ſudden Change which is cauſed in Pa- 
tients, afflicted with the Scurvy, on alter- 
ing their Poſition. If, ſays he, you cauſe 
a Patient to be raiſed up in his Hammock, 
though before he was in very good Spi- 
rits (a Thing peculiar to the Sea Scurvy, 
even in the laſt Stages of it, at Times) he 
will faint immediately ; if you lay him in 
an inclined Poſture, he will recoyer again. 
And he gives this Reaſon for it, viz. that 
the Blood ſettles downwards, in the ſame 
Manner, as Humours do in a Dropſy, 
when the Patient is erect; and that it re- 
turns again, when he is ſupine; and 
by that Means, it re-invigorates thoſe 
Parts, which were diſtreſſed by its Ab- 

: Kyi lence. 
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ſence. If this is the Caſe, and the learned 
Doctor's Poſition is true, to take away 
that little Blood, whieh is left behind, in 
the upper Parts of the Body, on a Serben 
tic Patient's getting into an erect Poſture, 
or riſing in a Morning, is to deprive him 
of all the Nouriſhment which his Vital 
Parts contain for their Preſervation, and 
ſeems to be a ready way to diſpatch him. 


It would be prudent therefore, in an 
Apothecary, before he lets his Patient 
blood, when he is taken fick in a Morn- 
ing, to examine him well all over, in 
order to find out thoſe Eruptions, which 
denote a Scorbutic Habit of Body. For if 
he is ignorant of the Patient's Diſorder, 
and lets him blood, though he may ſur- 
vive this Operation, he will moſt likely 
have ſuch a Fainting, as to amount to a 
Fit next Morning; upon which, in his 
Fright and Hurry, he will let him blood 
again, thinking it an Apoplexy, 


I hope the Phyſical Gentlemen, will 
11 take it amiſs, that I interfere thus 


with 
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with their Profeſſion ; only, as I have 
known ſome Accidents happen in this 
Caſe, by not regular-bred Practioners, I 


hope they will pardon the an which 
1s here taken. 


| If any Perſon ſhould here object, that I 
have confounded the Land Scurvy with 
the Sea Scurvy, Without making any 
Diſtinction between the two Diſorders ; 
Tanſwer, that though they may be differ- 
ent in ſome Reſpects, yet they are very 
near related; and moreover, that with 
Reſpect to the Faintings in a Morning, 
they are the ſame, and the Faintings pro- 
ceed from the ſame Cauſe in both. Their 
Cauſes may be different, and yet their 
Effects be very ſimilar; or, till all the 
Cauſes of the Sea Scurvy are clearly found 
out, it is not poſſible to ſay, that they do 
not both proceed from the fame Cauſe, 
For | luppoſe it will be allowed, that the 
Land Scurvy generally proceeds from too 
high Living, from ſalt Diet, from too 
much animal Food, from too little Exer- 
cite, Kc, Now let us examine into the 

Sea 
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Sea Scurvy. They are ſubject to theſe 
Inconveniences in a greater Degree at Sea 
than they are at Land: In the firſt Place, 
in long Voyages they have nothing but 
{alt Proviſions; then they have no Greens 
all animal Diet, except a little dried Biſ- 
cuit;z and then though it muſt be allowed, 
that in a Gale of Wind they have Trou- 
ble enough to work the Ship, and by that 
Means receive proper Exerciſe, yet at 
other Times, when they have fallen in 
with the Trade Winds, they ſometimes 
have no Employ for Months together ; 
and (by the hye) any one, who takes No- 
tice of Voyages, will find that it is at thoſe 
Times, when the Scurvy does the moſt 
Miſchief. It is then that the Ship be- 
comes almoſt a Priſon. For when they go 
up aloft, the Air, by it's Friction, braces 
their Nerves, clears away the bad Va- 
pours, creates an Appetite, and ftrength- 
ens their Joints; but when a Ship is go- 
ing before a fine Gale of Wind, ſo ſteady 
as the Trade Winds are, the Men have no 
Employ, and having no Occalion to go 
aloft, either loll upon Deck in ths Day- 
Time, 
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Time, or ſkep in their * at 
— 


We do not inſiſt here, that there is no 


Difference between the Land and Sea 
Scurvy, or that there are no other Rea- 
ſons for the Sea Scuryy than are here men- 
tioned. We know that ſome other Cau- 
ſes are aſſigned, as the being ſo long ab- 


ſent from Land, and thereby receiving 


none of thoſe Vapours, which, coming out 


of the Earth, may be neceſſary for the 


Preſervation of a Land Animal, &c- and 
theſe Cauſes likewiſe may correſpond 
with the — here mentioned. 


We ſhall now beg Leave to offer a lit 


tle Scheme, for hindering the Progreſs of 


the Sea Scurvy, which however we do 
not inſiſt upon, having no great Opinion 


of any Fropoſition, which we ftart new of 


Our Own. 


What I would propoſe is, ſome Help 
or Relief to a Ship, when ſhe is on a long 


3 and ſailing before a Trade Wind, 


and 
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and finds the Scurvy begin to attack her. 
In order to which, it will be neceſſary to 
ſay ſomething concerning the Nature of 
that Element called the Air. 
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Air is an elaſtic Fluid, as has been ob- 
ſerved before; and is ſubje& to an eaſy Mo- 
tion of it's Parts amongſt themſelves, as 
all Fluids are. It is ſubject to Currents 
and Eddies, in the ſame Manner as Wa- 
ter. A Current of Air is commonly 

known by the Name of Wind; and the 
greater Quantity of this Air or Wind, an 
[ Animal who has Organs for the Recep- 
4 tion of it, and who cannot live without it 
a Moment; the more free Paſſage (I ſay) 
a Current of Air has, by ſuch an Anitnal, 
in Health and Motion, the more whole- 
ſome it is for him. Now, I will endea- 
vour to prove, that a Ship under Sail, be- 
fore a Trade Wind, has but little Change 
of Situation in this Current, notwithſtand« 
ing her Motion is ſo ſwift, with regard 
to her Change of Place upon the Surface 
of the Earth. 


—— 


We 


* * 
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We will endeavour to explain our Means 


ing, by a Cork Wimming down Current 
of Water. : 


If any one throws a Cork into a Stream 
of Water, he will find that the Cork will 
be attended, during its Progreſs down the 
Stream, by the ſame Particles of theFluid, 
which it happened to fall upon, when it 
firſt ſet off ; notwithſtanding, it changes 


its Poſttion, with regard to the Surface of 


the Earth. This is the Caſe with a Ship, 
failing before the Wind; ſhe receives no- 
thing near the Quantity of Air, upon her 
Sides and between her Decks, in a full 
Wind, that ſhe does, when the Wind is 
upon her Beam, or on one Side of her ; 
which may be demonſtrated, by a ſecond 
Experiment upon the Cork in the Waters 


If any one takes a Cork, and ties a long 
Thread to it, and throws it into a Stream; 


he will find; that the Cork, when he draws 


it fideways along the Stream, changes its 

Place i in the Water every Inch he draws it. 

This is fo plain, that there is no Occaſion 
I. to 
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- to ſay any more about it; and we humbly 
apprehend, that the Caſe would be the 
ſame, with regard to a Ship which is fail- 
ing before the Wind, or going down a 
Current of Air. We do alledge, that the 
freſh Air running between the Decks of a 
Ship, would ſweeten and clear away. the 
bad Vapours and Filth from the Menin her, 
1 as much more in the Poſition of a Side- 
Wind, as a Stream of Water would waſh 
more Dirt off a Cork, if it was drawn fide- 
ways along it by a Thread, than if it was 
ſuffered to ſwim down by itſelf, For the 
Motion of a good Ship, when ſhe has all 
her Sails up in a moderate Gale before the 


Wind, is very near, if not quite, as ſwiſt 
as the Wind itſelf. 


2 po — 1 . 
Pr OP _— 


Therefore, what I would advance here 
is, that as the Sea Scurvy in long Voyages 
proceeds as much from the Confinement 
of a Ship, as from any other Cauſe, may 
it not be deemed, reaſonable, that any 
Scheme, which ſerves to make a more free | 
Current of Air through a Ship, may be 


a 


* 
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a great Hindrance to the Frogreſt of the 
Scurvy * ? | 


p he Scheme is only this Plain and caſy 
one, viz. that when a Ship is upon a long 
Voyage, before a Trade Wind, the Cap- 
tain once a Day ſhould give Orders, to 
lay her upon a Side-Wind, or a Quarter's 
Wind, if he thinks it more ſafe, for about 
a Lane or two, during which Tack, he 
may open the Port-holes of her Windward 
Side; and after going a League or two in 
that Manner, ſhe might be tacked about 
and laid upon her other Side; and by do- 
ing this, he would ſweeten every Corner 
of the Ship, and at the ſame Time exer- 
ciſe his Men. Now, thovgh this Pract ce 
would retard him a little in his Voyage, 
would it not be better to loſe a little 
Time, and bring a Ship's Crew Home in 
tolerable good Plight, than to have half of 
them dead, before they. get to the End of 
their Voyage? ? I am far from infiſting, that | 
this Scheme would anſwerthe End; all that 
I know is, that if I was Captain of a Ship, 
I would try; and if it anſwered no End, 
1 it 


. 
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it would but be leaving it off afterwards, 
And I hope the Sea Gentlemen will not be 


angry at this little Eſſay, as it is wrote 


for the Sake of their Health and Conftitu- 
tions | 5 | 


They know very well that Wind tra- 
vels much {lower than is inggined by the 
Generality of Landmen; which brings me 
to another Error, (viz). 


* 
That nothing which moves upon the 
Surface of the Earth, is ſo ſwift as 
the Wind. 


Though, in a Storm, Wind moyes with 
2 great Velocity, yet in a moderate Gale, 
it is nothing near ſo ſwift as is generally 
apprehended. 


The Ancients were ſo wrapped up in 
their Opinion of the Swiftneſs of Wind, 
that they were ſure to introduce it as a 

| Simile, 
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Simile, when they intended to deſcribe any 
Thing that was rapid in it's Motions 


Horace, for one, was ſo fond of it, that 
he has introduced it into his elegant Ode, 
Otium Diwos, &c. 
Scandit eratas vitioſa Naves, 
Cura; nec Turmas Equitum relinquit 
Ocyor Cervis, et agente Nymbos 
_ Ocyor Euro. 


However, one would think, that if he 
was determined to compare Wind to an 
Idea or Senſation in the human Mind, he 
might have thought of one more ſwift in 
it's Motions. For though the Eaſt Wind 
is a heavy Wind, and lays very keen 
Hold of a Sail, as being cold, and there- 
fore more condenſed, and moving 
with greater Moment, on Account of 
it's Weight; yet Tam very much miſtaken 
if we have any Faſt Winds, that travel 
near ſo faſt as the South-Weſt Winds 
which we have in March ; nay, ſo far is 
it from being ſwift, that when] it is ſet in, 
we may feel it blow againſt our Bodies, 

with 
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with a more ſteady, flow Motion than 


that it ought to move ſlower according to 
the Rules of Philoſophy : For the Barome- 
ter ſhews, that the colder the Air is, the 
more it weighs; and a heavy Body takes 
more Time in changing it's Place, by a 
Force or Cauſe, than a light one. 


However, we will not tax Horace with 
Impropriety, in fo fine an Ode; as we do 
not know, what the Eaſt Winds may be 
in Italy. They had not the German Ocean 
to paſs over, before they came to Horace, 
and may be warm, light, and ſoft, in | that 
Wen 


But to return: There are many Things 
upon the Surface of the Earth, (without 
being obliged to have Recourſe to the 
extraordinary Velocity of Light) which 
move faſter than the Wind. We have 
no Occaſion to go any further than the 
Flight of a Pigeon, or a Swallow, even 
for a Storm; which we may obſerve, by 
the Motion of light Bodies, ſuch as Fea- 
thers 


* 
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thers and Straws, which have no Power 


to reſiſt it's Force, and muſt be hurried 
away with the ſame Velocity as the Wind 
itſelf. We may eaſily try the Experi- 
ment, by throwing Feathers from off a 


Church Steeple, or any high Place; and 


we ſhall find, that though they will be 
hurried off at a great Rate, yet 'not ſo 
ſwift as a Pigeon upon her full Stretch. 
Thoſe who are at Sea have a much better 
Opportunity of obſerving it's Motions 
than Landmen : Nothing is more com- 
mon, than to ſee that the Wind has 
chopped about, by it's Action upon the 
Sails of a Ship at a great Diſtance off; and 
it is a long Time before it reaches the Sails 
of the Ship from whence it is firſt diſco- 
vered; and even when a Storm is ſeen 


coming at a Diſtance, they have Time 


enough to reeve the Sails, and lie in a 


Poſture to receive it. It would be very 


ealy at Land, to take an exact Meaſure of 


the Velocity of any Wind, by watching 


it when it firſt comes. It might be done 
in this Manner, viz. by taking the exact 
Diſtance of all the Churches in the Neigh- 


bourhood 
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bourhood from each other, and citing 


Flags upon the Steeples of thoſe which 
ſtand eaſy to be ſeen, and which are in 
different Directions; after which, a Per- 
ſon might go up to the Top of one which 
ſtood in the middle of them, with a Teleſ- 
cope, and as ſoon as he ſaw the Flags 
upon any of the Steeples at a Diſtance 
move from the Directions which they 
ſtood in when he firſt aſcended the Stee- 


ple; he might be certain of a freſh Gale 


being come, and that it had juſt then 
reached that Steeple. Upon ſeeing this, all 
that he would haye to do would be, to 


| look at his Watch, and by that Means he 


would know how faſt the Gale of Wind 
had travelled, by obſerving how many 
Miles it had gone in ſuch a Time. For 
by obſerving the Flag on the Steeple at a 
Diſtance, he might know when it had 
reached that Place, and by the Flag upon 
the Steeple where the Obſerver himſelf 
ſtood, he might ſee when it reached him, 


and by his Watch he might know how 


re it had been coming. 
XV. 
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FF 
That : there 3 75 ; 10, or ever Was, ach 
4 Science as Afrology. 


„Reader, when thou. doſt peruſe this 
Book, I would have thee ſenſible of the 
intrinſic Value of Truth; one ſin gle Page 
of this ineſtimable Commodity, is worth 
| a Thouſand Volumes of Lies. I I do not 
intend to impoſe upon thee, and lead thee 
aſtray, | and laugh at thee afterwards . 
even as the Egyptian Prieſts of old did 
deceive their F lock, and at the ſame Time 
did laugh at thin, for worſhipping the 
monſtrous Idols, which were the Compoſt- 
Lions of their own Craft. 'Thou wouldeſt 
hardly believe that theſe Idolaters were ſo 
groſsly impoſed upon, as to be induced to 
worſhip Garlick and Onions; and yet, we 
have, Accounts, that if the Vriefts of thoſe 
Times did fix their Eyes upon a good Crop 
of thoſe Vegetables, they could very eafily 
rank them amongſt the Number of their 
Gods; and; by that Means, render them 


TY 
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unlawful to be handled by any one, exa 
cept themſelves. What might be their 
Intent, in ſuch a Caſe, we will not pre- 
ſume to determine, but leave it to an own 

ſuperior Judgment: 


Indeed, thou mayeſt think thyſelf hap- 
py⸗ in being a Native of a Country, where 
the exact Boundary is fixed to every one's 
Property; and where, though when thou 
doft endeavour to defend thy Right, thou 
wilt find ſome who are ready to go Halves 
with thee, yet, thou mayeſt in Time hin- 
der thy Adverſary from enjoying what 
is thy Due. 


And moreover, thou mayeſt think thy- 
felf very comfortable, that thou doſt 
breathe in ſo free an Air, where thou haſt 
the refreſhing Liberty of hearkening to 
Reaſon, and of thinking as thou doſt like 
beſt; for if thou didft live in ſome Coun- 
thits, thou wouldeſt find, that thou muſt 
either think as others pleaſe to dictate to 

thee, or elſe keep thy Thoughts to thy ſelf; 
otherwile, it had been better for thee, if 
thou 
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thou hadſt never been able to come at the 
Knowledge of T ruth, and had been as ig- 
norant as thoſe Idolatrous Egyptians 
before mentioned; who, while the Prieſts 
were ſtudying the Neal Science of Aſtrono- 
my, kept the Laity in the dark, and ama- 


zed them with the falſe Science of Aſtro- 


logy; making them believe that they 


could foretell all Things which ſhould 


happen to them and their Families, by 
their Knowledge of the Stars; and per- 
ſuading them, that the Stars had an In- 
fluence upon the Lives and Fortunes of 
Individuals; introducing the Jargon of 
being born under particular Planets, and 
the like. To all which their Impolitions 
they gained the greater Credit, by being 
able to calculate, and therefore to foretell 
the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon; which 
Phenomena of Nature they uſed to explain 


ſo as to anſwer their own ſiniſter Views; 
conſtruing the common Motions and Ap- 


pearances of the Heavenly Bodies, into 
Prodigies and Wonders; fortelling the 
Deaths of thoſe they hated, and taking 
the Opportunity of that Time of Conſter- 
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nation, to diſpatch them, in order to make 
their Woxds ' prove true. I tell thee, Read- 
er, thou art; happy in being a Native of a 
Country where thou art not deceived by 
the falſe Science of Aftrology; and where 
any one who underftands it, whether 
Prieſt or Layman, will ſhew thee as much 
of the real Science of Aftronomy, as thou 
defireft to learn, for a Bottle or two of 
Wine, with all his Heart; well knowing, 
that it will be a Means to give thee a more 
ſublime Notion of the Supreme Being: 
For the more thou doſt contemplate the 
vaſt Machinery of the Heavenly Bodies, 
and the exact Time which they keep in 
their Revolutions, the more thou wilt be 
convinced of the immenſe Contrivance of 
Him who laid the Foundation of the 
Heavens. 


XVI. 
Moft Londoners are miſtaken abe en they 
think that they have Wit enough to 
zmpoſe upon Countrymen, 


This Error chiefly proceeds from the 


outward . A ppearanceof Countrymen, when 
| they 
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they arrive at the Metropolis. They are 


ſtruck with the Grandeur of the Place, 
and on that Account keep their Heads u Pp 
in the Air, as if they were contemplating 
ſome Phenomenon in the Heavens. Then 
theirCloaths, being calculated for Strength 
and Wear, are ſpun thick, which gives 
them a ſtiff, aukward Gait, and this is 
not a little augmented by the robuſt La- 
bour whieh they daily undergo, and the 


great Burthens, of different Sorts, which 


they are continually obliged to bear, 
through the Courſe of their Farming Buſi- 
neſs. This Aukwardneſs, joined to an Ab- 
ſence, which the Contemplation of any 
Thing fine is ſure to beget, makes high 
Diverſion for the Londoners, and they are 
apt to put many Tricks upon them, as 
Clowns, which the Countrymen (being 
Strangers to the Place) eaſily fall into; 
upon which Account, thoſe Urban Mobi- 
lity, are apt to tax them with Want of 
Quickneſs of * — 


But, 
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But, O Gives ! let us firſt examine into 
the real State of the Caſe, and make a 
little Allowance for Robin s Parallax, be- 
fore we are too hard upon his Abilities. 
L tell thee, your right Clown is the ſharp- 
eſt Fellow in the World; and if thou 
hadft any. Dealings with him in his own 
Way, thou wouldeſt ſoon find him ſo, to 
thy Coſt. If he came from 2 erkſbire, 
thou wouldeſt have no Chance with him. 
And we humbly conceive, that it 1s upon 
this Account that Countrymen have the 
Name of Clowns given them : For we 
take the Original Meaning of a Clown 
to be, one-who is a quick, bright, witty 
Fellow, who puts on the Appearance of 
Folly, while his Head is at Work to de- 
ceive you. Such as theſe were Shake+ 
ſpeare s Clowns, who knew the Meaning 
of the Word too well to make Fools of 
them. Theſe were the Fellows that he 
has employed, when there was any Buſi- 
nets to diſpatch, which required more than 
ordinary Addreſs and Secreſy in the Ma- 


nagement of 1 it and who were to make Di- 
ver⸗ 
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_ verſion to crowned Heads by the Spright- 
lineſs of their Wit. So that we apprehend 
the Word Clown, in it's original Meaning, 
does not ſignify an aukward Lout, but a 
bright, quick Fellow, who dees more by 
his natural Parts, than by the Help of 
Education. From hence it was that Coun- 
trymen came to be called Clowns: They 
were found, upon Examination, to be 
much brighter and ſharper than they ap- 
peared to be at firſt Sight. 


We have a true Specimen of one of theſe 
Kind of Geniuſes, in The Journey to 

London, in the Character of John Moody; 
who, though he was bewildered in the 
Hurry and Buſtle of London, and broke 
his Coach, and loſt his Monkey, yet we 
find Join has Senſe enough to make juſt 
Obſei vations upon his Maſter's Conduct, 

as well as his Miſtreſs's; and, no Doubt, 
had John been a real Character, inſtead of 
a fictitious one, he would have wiſhed in 
his Heart, that he had had the Offender, 
who broke his Coach, before his Maſter as 
a Juſtice of the Peace, at his own Quarter 
Seſſions 
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Seſſions in the Borough of eee 1 
for if he had once got him there, whether 
the Accident which befel the Carriage, 
was occaſioned by his own aukward driv- 
ing on the wrong Side of the Street, or 
whether the Fellow did it on Purpoſe, 
would have been all one in the Borough 
of Guzzledown: The Breaking his Wor- 
ſhip's Coach, would have been ſufficient 
to have had him ſent to Limbo. _ 
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E XVII. V 
That a Pointer, if be lifts up his Foot 5 
when he comes upon Game, does it 
in order to ſhea his 3 the ol 

here the Birds lie. 


This is ſo. well known.to-be an Error, 
that no Perſon, who is a Sportſman, need 
'be informed of the Miſtake, , with any 
other Deſign, than by Way of Ridicule. 
It truly deſerves the Name of a Vulgar 
Error : However, we ſhall put in a Word 
or two concerning the Nature of Pointers, 
and explain by what Means they arrive at 

N ſuch 
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ſuch Perfection, as to point at a Partridge. 
for two Hours together ; as it will be ne- 
ceſſary in order to confute the Error. 


There are different Kinds of Pointers, 
ſome are of Spaniſh Extraction, ſome Por- 
tugueſe, ſome French, and I have lately 
heard of a rough Breed from Germany ; in 
the Weſt of England, and in Wales, they 
make them of Engliſh Spaniels, but as that 
is done by meer Dint of Correction, we ſhall 
paſs them over in Silence; though they are 
eſteemed excellent when they are well 
broke. 


What we ſhall endeayour to explain is, 
how it comes to paſs, that a real true bred 
Pointer, ſhall point or ſtand at his Game, 
for a ſhort Time, without having any In- 
ſtructions given him at all by any Perſon, 


I apprehend, that a Pointer, if he was in 
a State of Nature, wild in the Woods and 
Fields, would procure his Suſtenancè in 
this Manner: He would beat about, till 
he came upon the Scent of ſomething 
N which 
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' which ſtruck him conſiderably, and ſeemed 
worth his Attention; after which he 
would, by the Direction of the Scent, 
creep a little nearer, till he found himfelf 
quite certain that he was very near ſome 
Game; upon which, ſuch is the vaſt 
Pleaſure which this Animal receives from 
the Senſation of Smelling, that his Limbs 
are ſeized with a Sort of Convulſion, 
which cauſes him to make a full Stop, for 
a ſhort Time, not only in order to con- 
template his agreeable Situation, but like- 
wile to conſider; how he may beſt make 
ſuch a ſure Leap as to ſeize on his Prey. 


Reader, when thou art hungry, and art 
going about thy Buſineſs in Haſte thro' 
the City, did the ſavoury Effluvia which 
ariſes from roaſt Beef never ſtrike thy ol- 
factory Nerves? Ves, no Doubt, thou haſt 
been ſo agrecably accoſted; thou haſt 
made a full Stop; thou haſt been ſo capti- 
vated with the Odour thereof; that thou 
haft begun to conſider, even like a Point- 

er, how to ſeize upon this thy Game, If 

thou haſt eyer had ſuch an Accident, thou 

mayeſt 


* 
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mayeſt eaſily know the Situation of a 
Pointer, by conſulting thy own Breaſt. 
It will be objected, that a Pointer wild in 
the Woods, could not ſupport himſelf, at 
all Times of the Year, by catching Slime. 
In anſwer to which, I lay, that it is the 
Cold which hinders Game from breed- 
ing continually. Now in Portugal, and 
thoſe other warm Countries, of which 
theſe Dogs are Natives, the Objection of 

Cold is removed, and for that Reaſon 
there always will be, either young Par- 
tridges, or Young Pheaſants, or Leverets, 
&c. upon which a Pointer might live all 
the Year round, though the old ones 

. would prove too quick for him. It will 
be no Objection, neither, to ſay, that a true 
bred Pointer will not break or tear his 
Game; for that is owing to the Care which 
is taken, not to let him play with a Bird 
too long, after. it is ſhot, when he is firſt 
entered; for if once a Dog has a Taſte 
of the Blood, and gets a Habit of break - 
ing his Gas, i it will be almoſt impoſſible 
to cure him of it again. 
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It is the Nature of moſt Animals of 
Prey, to play with their Game before they 
deyour it. Every one muſt have obſerved 
how a Cat plays with a Mouſe, before ſhe 
diſpatches it : It is a Kind of a Suſpen- 
ſion of the Pleaſure, which they promiſe 
themſelves, in the devouring ſo delicious 
a Morſel. And though Human Nature is 
apt to refle& upon the other Parts of the 
Creation for Cruelty, he is not a bit bet- 
ter himſelf; for what Angler is not ſen- 
ſible of the high Pleaſure of having a 
Trout at his Line? which he ſuffers to 
flounce and ſpring in the Water much 
longer than he has Occaſion, to which vi- 
olent Pain and Fright of the Fiſh he gives 
the Name of fine Sport. Not to mention 
hunting an Animal to Death by Inches, 
with Hounds, when he might take a Gun, 
and diſpatch it in a Second. The Truth 
is, no Animal can be taxed with Cruelty, 
fo long as he purſues the Dictates of his 
Nature. 


Since 
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Vince then it is the Nature of moſt Ani- 
mals to play with their Game before they 
diſpatch it, we may conclude, that if a 
young Pointer does not devour his Game 
when it is ſhot to him, it is only becauſe 
we do not give him Time enough, and 


that, like other Animals of Prey, it is not 


his Manner to do it immediately. 


Having 250 that a Pointer is an Ani- 
mal whoſe Prey is Game, we may con- 
clude, that a young Dog makes that ſud- 
den Stop when he comes upon Game, for 
the ſame Reaſon that a Cat ſtops before 
ſhe leaps upon a Sparrow; viz. that he may 
dart the ſurer upon them when he does 
leap. 


As to the Article of holding up his Foot, 
it entirely depends upon what Poſition his 
Legs happen to be in, when his Nole firſt 
catches the full Scent of the Birds; he 
ſtands in a convulſed Situation; and what- 
ever Poſture a Leg is in, at the Time of 
his firſt being ſure of the Scent, in that 

Attitude 
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Attitude he remains, whether his Leg 
happens to be lifted up or on the Ground. 
So that if he does lift up his Leg, when 
he points at the Game, it is not in order 
to ſhew his Maſter the Spot where they 
lie, as ſome haye imagined, but is entirely 


accidental. - 


XVIIL 
That the Way to make Boys learn their 
Books, is to keep them in School all 
Day, and whip them. 


Though the Examples which we have 
of the Behaviour of the Ancient Worthies 
and Heroes, ſhew, that neither Bonds nor 
Impriſonment can abate the Intrepidity 
of a Man of true Courage: Yet, to Man- 
kind in general, and eſpecially to thoſe 
who are but of tender Years, Impriſonment 
and Scourging together, are moſt likely 
to blunt the Underſtanding, and take off 
the Edge. of the Genius. And indeed, 
the Miſtake of impriſoning Boys in a 
School, for whole Days together, is prag+ 

| tiſed 
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tiſed only in Country Schools, where the 
Maſters of them know no better. At Ea- 
ton and Weſtminſter, that fooliſh Cuſtom 
has been aboliſhed for ſome Time; at Ea 
ton eſpecially, they perfect themſelves in 
their Leſſons out of School; and only 
come into School to repeat them. And, 
not to mention; how greatly the freſh Air 
contributes towards clearing the Head, as 
all Students muſt have obſerved; the 
very Thoughts of Liberty, and the knows 
ing that after they have done with their 
Leſſons, they can follow their Amuſe- 
ments, is enough to make them apply with 
double Diligence to what they are about : 
It is a Kind of Fighting for Liberty in that 
Caſe. Whereas; when a Boy is confined to 
School for a whole Day together, he has 
no Encouragement to exert himſelf in the 
Cauſe of Liberty; for when he has fought 
his Battle bravely, and gone through all 
the Dangers of his Campaign, he is no 
nearer to his wiſhed-for Mark, Liberty, 
than the dulleſt Boy at the lower End of 
School, But this leads me to another 
Error, (viz.) 
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3 JI een: + 
That clogging their Parts with long 
Grammar Rules, will make them 
bright Scholars. | | 


This PraQtice too begins to be left off in 
the great Schools. I remember, when I 
was a Boy, though I was exceedingly well 
grounded, and had the whole Scheme of 
the Grammar quite clear in my Head; yet 
they thought proper to torment me a long 
Time, with Rules at the End of the Syn- 
tax. | 


There was licet, and there was decet, 
and tædet, and oportet, and nocet, and A- 
bundance more, Verbs Imperſonal, that 
ought to be tied upon a String, like the 
Roman-Catholic Beads, before they are 
given to Boys to get by Heart, without 
any Connection between them. I was in 
Phedrus's-Fables, and ſhould have known 


any of theſe independent Gentry, if T had 


met them ſingly in any Country in Europe, 
. with- 
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Without being tormented with them all- 
* 


Such Methods as theſe; are apt to make a 
Boy apprehend, that the Intention of Gram- 
mar is meerly togive Trouble, and perplex; 
without any View of Advantage, which 
may hereafter ariſe from ſuch an intenſe 
Application. 


And indeed, whatever the Intent of 
them may be, a Lad of ſuch a Perſuaſion, 


would not be much miſtaken, with reins. 
to the Effect they have. 


It muſt be a very different Kind of Ges. 
nius, which can attain to the Repetition of 
dull Grammar Rules, from one, who has 
Fire enough to digelt the Beauty of ſueh 
Lines as theſe: 

Conſedere Duces, et 7 olgi flante Cbrond, | 
Surgit ad hos Ciypei Dominus ſeptems 


plicis Ajax; 

Utque erat impatiens ire; Sigeia toro 

Littora reſpexit, Claſſemquè in Biber 
; Fult#, ĩ⅛- Metam. 
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By letting him taſte a little of the Kernel, 
without keeping him too long in the dit- 


_ agreeable Part of getting off the Outſide of 


the Walnut, he would make a much 
quicker Progreſs; as he would find, that 
the Trouble he had underwent would be 
rewarded with ſuch Pleaſure, as nothing 
but the Idea of Buſineſs, or Force, which 
accompanies it, could render tireſome. It 


will be objected here, that nothing can be 


done without theſe Grammar Rules, and 
that however diſagreeable they may be, they 
are what muſt be gone through, in order to 
make good Scholars. To which I anſwer, 
Firſt, that common Grammar not only 
may be, but is, contracted into a much leſs 
Compaſs than is generally made uſe of. 
Nay, I will go farther: A certain Clergy- 
man, whoſe Name it is needleſs to men- 
tion here, was determined to try if he could 
not teach a Boy Latin and Greek, with- 
out any Grammar at all ; and he choſe to 
try the Experiment firft upon his own Son, 
who ſeems to be about twelve Yearsof Age. 
'The Boy can now conſtrue any Latin or 


Greek, that is tolerably eaſy, very readily. 
And 
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And I make no Doubt, but as the World 
grows wiſer, they-will reduce Grammar 


into a ſhorter Compaſs ftill than ever has 


been done yet. The Grounds of Muſick, 
are to the full as dry as the Rules of Latin 
Grammar; and it was formerly a great 
Work ta teach Youth the Rules of Compo- 
ſition: Nevertheleſs, they have lately 


found out a much ſhorter Way of going to. 


Work, and every one now begins to have a 


little Smattering of Compoſition; which 


they attain to by reading thoſe little Pam- 
phlets, which haye been wrote lately upon 


that Subject. 


I heard a Gina fay, that he learn- 


ed more of Compoſition, by reading a little 


mort Thing of Paſquali's, than he could 


acquire by having a Maſter, who taught 
by the old Method, in a couple of Years : 
It is the very ſame in Grammar, and in- 


deed, it is the ſame in all Sciences. There | 
is an eaſy Way of doing every Thing, if 


we could but find it out; and if any Thing 
appears difficult, it is, becauſe we are in a 
wrong Method, | 
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HOLE. > 
That Hia-Shas Boys Bawdy Books, vill. 
mate them religious Men and good 
Clergynen. 5 


Though moſt of the greateſt Geniuſſes 

among the Ancients, have touched upon 
that String; and though, reading the 
Works of the great Poets, who have wrote 
in that Style, does ripen the Genius, and 
teèach Lads an elegant Expreſſion, as well 
as ſet them forward in the Languages; yet, 
I cannot come into the Opinion, that 
Vouth, eſpecially thoſe who are intended 
for the Church, ſhould be ſuffered to read 
the Compoſition of ſuch a Maſter of In- 
trigue, as Ovid; or ſome of the Odes of 
ſuch a Libertine, as Horace. 


An Engliſh Reader will underſtand my 
Meaning, when I tell him, that ſome of 
the common School-books, which Boys 
learn at the Age of Sixteen, are more lewd 
than any Thing in Rocheſter's Poems. 

| | For 
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For though this Lord was pretty plain 
in his Expreſſions, and his Compoſition i is 
quite Spiritoſo, yet | his Works may rather 
be faid to inſtruct a Perſon in the Science of 

Wickedneſs, than to tir him up to it. 


The Caſe is very, different with ——_ to 
ſuch a Wiiter as Ovid. He had the great 
Ad vantage of calling in the Religion of the 
Times to his Aſſiſtance, when he had a 
mind to be more wicked than ordinary: He 
could make the moſt lewd and profligate 
Scenes appear ſacred Myſteries, by giving 

[them the pious Title of the Rites of 
Venus. Then there is a Softneſs 
through all his Works, which attacks the 
Heart with a ſeeming harmleſs Familiarity, 
and differs very much from the Air of Ro- 

cheſter; whoſe Strokes may be compared 
to the ſmutty ones which Hogarth has 
given us, in ſome of his Paintings; while 
thoſe of Ovid have the alluring Attitude 
of a Venus de Medicis. 


Par- 
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Pardon, Reader, if T tranſereſs : a little, 
by owning, that I have ſeen ſuch a Book 
as Rocheſter's Poems long ago; and vou 
will the more eaſily excuſe me, when tell 
you, that T was taught ſuch a Book as Ovid 
at School. What has been ſaid about theſe 
Books, is intended to ſhew the Impropriety 
of ufing ſuch Authors in a School : And a 
Clergyman need not be aſhamed of owning, 
that he has read even an Atheiſtical Book : 
For how ſhould any Perſon be able to con- 
fate an Author, unleſs he firſt peruſes his 
Work, in order to know the Fallacy of the 
Arguments, which are made uſe of in it ? 
After that, he may fairly endeayour to ſay 
ſomething againſt it, but not before. 


W hat I would here urge is, that Boys 
might have many entertaining, uſeful 
Books put into their Hands, which may 
be very elegant, and yet very innocent; 
without ſtirring up their Paſſions to a 
lighter Pitch, than Nature has intended, 
by letting them into the Hiſtory of the 
Amours which were carried on among the 
als 
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ancient Romans, who were, if poſſible, 
more laſcivious than the modern; as Rome 
was at that Time of a larger Extent, and 
more wealthy, and conſequently more able 
to carry on the Schemes of Vice, than at 


preſent. 


When Ovid wrote, the Rom ans might be 
ſaid to be at the Height of their Luxury, 
in which they were not a little improved 
by their Eaſtern Expeditions. And tho' 
Ovid's Epiſtles, which are more uſually 
taught at School, than his other Works, 
ire modeſt enough in themſelves, wind 
would be proper enough for grown up Peo- 
ple to read, being nothing but a polite 
Correſpondence between Lovers of Diſ- 
tinction; yet there is ſomething ſo tender 
in the Style of them, that they are apt to 
give Youth a Turn for Love Affairs, rather 
{boner than they would have, if Nature 
was leſt to itſelf. | 


For tho' the Soil of England is fertile, 
and it may be called a fine, flouriſhing 
Country; yet, the Weather we have here 

18 
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is rough moſt Part of the Year, and in many 
Parts of i it, the Air is chill, and unwhole- 
ſome ; and on that Account, nothing but 
the kardy Diverſions, which are generally 
followed by Youth, ſuch as Hunting, and 
the like, can ever keep them in Health. 
Exceſs of Venery would agree much better 
with any Conftitution, in the ſoft Atmo- 
ſpere of Italy, than amongſt the rough 


Blaſts of Old England; ſo that if we give 
Way to their Vices, we ſhall ſoon find that 
our Conſtitutions will not endure any ſuch 


Exceſs of Pleaſure, as the Italians are able 
to ſuſtain more eaſily on Account of the 
Mildneſs of their Climate, and the Frame of 
their Conſtitutions. Not that I would be 
thought to juſtify Lewdneſs and Debauch- 
ery in Italy, any more than in England. 
I only endeavour to thew the double Im- 
propriety of ſuffering Engliſh Youth, to 
be acquainted with the Vices of the Italians. 
I am foi having an Edition of Horace 

Printed, which ſhall contain only ſuch 
of his Odes as do not touch upon the 
Affair of Love. It is in yain to ſay that 


Boys 
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Boys need only be taught the modeſt Part 
of his Works; for if they are taught only 
the modeſt Odes by their Maſters, they 
will be ſure to read the beep ones by 


themſelyes 


But if I was to offer evet ſo many juſt. 
Reaſons, for the Confirmation of what has 
been here ſaid, 1 am afraid it would be ex- 
ceeding difficult to perſuade any one to 
leave 4 Track, which they have ng 
been uſed to. 


. b 
That the pre fant Age is a guller Ages 
and leſs ingenzous; than thoſe which 


are paſs. 


This Error is owing to thoſe Harangues, 
which the old People entertain their Poſte- 
rity with, over the Fire in the Winter, 
about what was done in their Time, and 
what clever Fellows they themſelves were 
in their Youth, and how much the Age 
declines. &c. In ſhort, an old Man, as Ho- 
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race deſcribes him, is Laudator T, erf 
alli ſe Puero. But we muſt beg Leave to 
tell theſe venerable Declaimers, that how 


ever they may be wrapped up in the Great- 


neſs of their own Exploits, England never 
could boaſt a brighter Age, nor perhaps fo 


bright a one, as ſhe can at preſent ; and we 


challenge any one who contradidts it, to tell 
vs, if the Ancients were greater Geniuſſes 
than the Moderns, in what Art or Science 
it was, that they did ſo greatly outſtrip us. 

Perhaps ſuch a Perſon might-begin firſt, 

and ſay, that they excelled us greatly in 
Carving and Painting. With regard to 
theſe I acquieſce, and do acknowledge, 
that the Art of Carving i is not in ſuch Per- 
fection as in former Ages, becauſe it is not 
practiſed, and is not the preſent faſhion- 
able Ornament of Houſes; and we do 
likewife acknowledge, that the Art of 
Painting on Glaſs 1s very near loſt, and 1s 
not likely to be revived whilſt the Win- 
f wetar continues. 


Me agree, I fay, that the Arts of Carv- 
ing, and Painting upon Glaſs, are almoſt 
ex- 
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extinct; and allowing that former Ages 
excelled the preſent in Painting in general, 
yet, What are theſe few Polite Arts? They 
are quite inſignificant; when compared to 
the vaſt Improvements, which have been 
made in many other really uſeful Branches: 
In Agriculture, in Navigation, in War, 
jn gaining Settlements in foreign Countries, 
in Trading to thoſe Settlements, in Print- 
ing, in carrying on Correſpondence by 
Poſts, in Roads, in Carriages, in the 
Breed of Horſes, in Manufactures, and 

in numberleſs hs Aue too: tediqus 
to mention. 


= a—_ be e that for all 
theſe Improvements, we are obliged to the 
Arts and Sciences, They are as it were 
the firſt moving Force of Power in any 
Country; and if we take a Survey of all 
the Nations of the Earth, we ſhall find, 
that thoſe Monarchs, whoencourage 3 
ing, and ſupport Academies, are able to 
extend their Dominions farther than thoſe, 
who, by a total Attention to Military Diſ- 
cipline, (though even that too depends upon 
P 2 the 
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the Sekret neglect the Culti vation ef that 
Learning, upon the Support of which, the 
Extenfion of their Dominions to foreign | 
Parts depends, It is to the Invention of 
Aftronomers, Mechanics, and Opticians, 

that we owe the principal Inftruments, 

which are made Uſe of in Navigation; to 
their Ingenuity we owe the Quadrant, 
Without which we ſhould never know our 

Latitude; - to theſe we are indebted for 
the Teleſtope, by which we diſcover Jupi- 
ter's Satellites, and fitid out our Longitude; 
to theſe we owe the Explanation of the 
Compaſs; to theſe the Contrivances of 

Pullies, by which we hale up our T ackling. 

In ſhort, all the Inventions, which we 
find in the different Machines made Uſe of, 
either by Land or Water, though by long 
Uſe they are become familiar in the Hands 

of illiterate Perſons, were no doubt origi- 

nally contrived by the Study and Ingenui- 
ty of Men of Science at Home, And if 
Nature ſhould ſhew her diſſike to a Stag- 
nation, and expreſs her wonted Approba- 
tion of a Vici ſſitude in Human Affairs; 
who knows, but when the Sciences are 
wor- 
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forgot in this Kingdom, and we, by that 
Means, loſe the Art of exerting that 
Force, which muſt keep up the Dignity. of 
England -over her Colonies; who knows 
(which Heaven avert!) but America may 
ſee herſelf the Miſtreſs of the World, and 
the Scat of Empire, whilſt we are rods 
once more to the State of unletter d Sa- 
vages; and ſhall in vain diſcharge our fee- 
ble Arrows, and caſt our-ill-dire&ed Jave- 
tins, againſt the Sides of their perhaps Five 
Hundred Gun Ships of War: Or the great 
Mogul, with his igious Armies, for 
Want of theſe Arts and Sciences above- 
mentioned, and for no other Reaſon, may 
one Day or other find himſelf dethroned 
by a Prince, who will be ableto reach him, 
9 his Dominions do lie on the other 
Side of an unfathomable Sea. 


And if cheſe Viciflitudes ſhould in Pro- 
ceſs of Time happen, they will be no other 
than what have been before. What is be- 
come of Palmyra? Where is Troy? The 
ſtately Palaces of Troy are removed into 
the an Habitation of the once Arca- 

dian- 
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dian Shepherds, And if the Diſpoſer of 
all Things ſhould ſo order it, Daphnis and 
Menalcas, may again ſing their rural Songs 
on the very Spot, where now the Seraglio 
of the Grand Signior ſeems to bid — 
to a oo — 


eng chere is a ow * for Dit. 
eee on the various Improvements of 
different Kinds, which have been made in 
almoſt all Branches, both of Science and 
Commerce, it cannot be expected, (even 
ſuppoſing the Author capable of ſuch a 
Task) that they ſhould all be brought in- 
to a Work of this Nature, as we have al- 
ready enlarged more upon this Subject, 
than was at firſt intended. However, as 
it is a diſputed Point, whether the Sci- 
ence of Muſic is improved or not, we ſhall 
beg Leave to ſay a little upon that Subject. 
And as Muſic is a Science, which, though 
it is not equal to ſome others in Utility, 
falls ſhort of none, for the innocent Enter- 
tainment which it affords to thoſe, who 
are ſo happy as to be formed by Nature, 
with Organs for the Enjoyment of it; 
{> | we 
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we will venture to make it the Sub- 
ject of the next Chapter. And we think 


it is an Error to affirm, 


1 XXII. 
7 bat the Muſical Compoſition of this 


preſent Age 15 Wer to that of 


the laſt. 


: Though we are very ſenſible that we 
ſhall have a Multitude of Mouths open 
againſt us, for being ſo hardy as to aſ- 
ſert what will be the Contents of this 
Chapter, and ſhall be exclaimed againſt 


by many, who never yet came to the 


Knowledge of any other Muſic than Co- 
relli's Sonatas, which muſt indeed be al- 
lowed to be almoſt the Foundation of Mu- 
ſic; and though all thoſe Performers who 
live in the Country, and either through 
Buſineſs at Home, or other Reaſons, have 
not had the Opportunity of hearing the 
beſt modern Muſic performed in Town, 
and having tried ſome of the worſt of 
it over by themſelves, upon their In- 
ſtruments, 
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 Aruments, and finding the Execution 
af it too difficult for their Performance, 

on Account of their heing unacquainted 
with the modern Mannet of bowing and 
fingering, together with a total Miſtake 
of the Air and. Manner, in which the 
Compoſition ſer before them ought to be 
played: All theſe Obftecles put together, 
I fay, are apt to induce ſuch, as are not 
very ready at Sight, and labour under the 
aforeſaid Inconvenienees, to pronounce 
all Modern Muſic, of what Kind ſoever, 
(taking it all in the Lump, as one would 
do Soap or Tallow) to be exceeding bad 
and fooliſh, and therefore not worth a 
Gentleman's Attention. 


— 


Nov begging Pardon firſt, for the ill 
Manners. of Contradiction, IL fhall take 
the Liberty to offer a few-reaſonable Ar- 
guments, to ſhew, that tho' there has late» 
ly been a great deal of very bad Mulic 
performed, yet there has likewite been 
publiſhed a great Variety of exceeding fine 
Compolition- 


Without 
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Without mentioning the Names 7 the | 
Compoſers, or the Names of their Muſic, 
we Hhall endeayour to give ſome ſubſtan- 
tial Reaſons, why the preſent Compoſi- | 
tion, ſhould excel that of thoſe, who wrote 
in thoſe Times when Maſters were but 
newly become acquainted with the Laws 
of Harmony: 17 


The Caſe i sthe ſame in Muſic as it is 
in all other Matters; we find that all Arts 
have the greater Improvements made in 
| them, the longer they have been intro- 
duced into any Country, and the more 
they are followed. This is natural; be- 
cauſe the more Hands a Science has to go 
through, the greater Chance it has to meet 
with Men of Ingenuity in its Progreſs, 
who may forwatd it towards Perlection. 
What a ſorry Appearance would an ancient 
Calley make againſt one of our Firſt- rate 
Men of War, either in Sailing or Fighting ? 

Or if it had been poſſible for Julius Cæſar, 
with all his Romans, when they invaded 
Britain, to have met with a Forty Gun 
Ship, they would have been all ſunk by a 


4 few 
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few Broad Sides. This is a Truth that 
every one will acknowledge; ; and it is as 
true, that the preſent Muſicians do very 
much excel thoſe who lived ſome Ti ime 
ago. | 

Maſters of Muſic, by Practice, have 
lately found out a better, eaſier, and 
ſtronger Way of Performing upon their 
ſeveral Inftruments, than was formerly 
known ; and to this new and better Me- 
thod of Perſormance they have compoſed 
ſuitable Muſic, which admits of greater 
Exccution, greater Variety of Expreſſion, 
and a better Tone, than could be brought 
out of Inſtruments before ſuch Improve- 
ments were made. And we find that 
Geminiani, who was a cloſe Follower of 
Corelli, has thought proper to make Con- 
certos of what Corelli intended for Solos; 
well knowing, that though the Ground 
of them was "cxcevling we, yet they 
were very capable oi being improved by 
adding Parts to them, and adorning them 
with what might- be called, at that Time, 
modern Embelliſhments and Graces, 


And 
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And if one of ſo ſmall Judgment as my- 
ſelf, may ſay any Thing about the Com- 
poſition of ſo great a Grits as Geminiani, 
I will venture to think, that we have Ma- 


ſters now living, who are capable of tax- 


ing ſome of the ancient Stiffneſs of Style 


from that great Compoſer, and giving him 


a more caſy, free, and flowing Air; with- 
out taking from the Greatneſs of the Sub- 
ject, or varying from the Groundwork of 
the Harmony, in the leaſt. | 


For the Intent of Muſic is not to puzzle 
People's Heads, by conſiſting of intricate 
Harmony, and ſtiff Mathematical Tranſi- 
tions from one Key to another; by that 
Means, it would become the moſt dry 
and inſipid of all Sciences, and fit for none 
but Pedants. No, the ſole Intent of 
Muſic is to give Pleaſure, wich it is more 
likely to do, by the Freedom and Eaſe of 
its Tranſitions, and the Softneſs of its flow- 
ing Numbers, than by a ſtiff, Rarched, 
and oyer for mal Compoſition. 


A The 
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The preſent Muſicians excel the ancient 
ones, as much as the modern Ladies do 
thoſe of former Times in Dreſs; and their 
Compoſitions differ as much from thoſe 
which were played ſome Time ago, as the 
elegant Eaſe of a modern Lady s Shape, 
exce!s the Riff Stays and monſtrous Hoop 
Petticoats of thoſe who had the Honour 
to he the Grand-mothers of the preient 
Age; and which are apt to give us the 
Idea of an Engagement. of a different Na- 
ture from one where Cupid is ſuppoſed to 
preſide : It rather puts us in Mind of ſome- 
thing Martial, and makes us almoſt ready 
to apprehend we are going to exchange 
Hardiment, as Shakeſpeare calls it, inſtead 
of raiſing our Expectations into a Duel of 
another Nature. 


Having now ſhewn our utter Averſion 
to Stays, we will return to our Subject. 
And we hope the Reader will pardon the 
Digreſſion, as this is not the firſt Time 
that a Pair of Stays haye made a Man turn 
out of his Road. 


But 
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But there is another Reaſon why the 
modern Muſic ſhould excel the ancient; 
and that is, the Difference in the Make and 

and Length of the Bow with which a 
Violin is ſtruck. Violins are the Sinews of 
a Concert ; they are, as it were, the main 
Body of a Band of Muſic; they ale the 
Roman Legions of the Army ; while the 
other Inſtruments are Slingers, Archers, 
and Light-horſe. Now in the Time of 
Corelli, who muſt be allowed to he the Fa- 
ther of Harmony, the Bows were not above 
half ſo long as they are at preſent, neither 
were they ſo well ſhaped, either at the 
Heel or Point, nor had they the Spring 
which the Bows now made have. So that 
a Piece of Muſic w ich is calculated for 
the modern Manner of Bowing, could not: 
have gone off ſo well in former Times: 
They had not the Power of ſwelling a 
Note out, in Imitation of the Human 
Voice, which may be done with a modern 
Bow; and the old Bows were fo auk- 
wardly made, that they could not be held 


at. 
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at the End, but were obliged to be kept 
ina Kind of Ballance tow ards the Middle; 


and we may gueſs what ſpudding Work 


it muſt be, when there were not above a 
Couple of Inches in a Bow which could 
be conveniently uſed. However, theſe 
little ſhort Bows ſuited very well for even 
S>miquayers and Quavers, of which we 
find the old Muſic chiefly to conſiſt. So 
that we by no Means call in Queſtion 
the Abilities of the Compoſers who lived 
at that Time; fince it appears, that they 
compoſed their Muſic ſuitable to the In- 
ſtruments which they had to perform it 
upon. No; we have a due Reverence for 
the ey of thoſe very great Geniuſſes; 
and are fully perſuaded, that if it was poſſi- 
ble for them to live again, with the Ad- 
vantages whica the Moderns enjoy the 
Benefit of, they would excel not only 
what they have done themſelves, but like- 
wile what any one elſe has done. 


That 
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7 hat the Hearing f Muſa Perfor- 
mances, is apt to ſoften Men too 
much, and by that Means to give 
them an me Manner. 
Whether this Error proceeds fra the 
Idea of that Facility with which Muſic is 
able to ſtir up a Variety of Paſſions in the 
Heart, annexed to the Idea of that Diſpo- 
ſition which appears to be ſtronger in 
Women than in Man, and is called the 
Weakneſs of the Sex; or whether it pro- 
ceeds from a Notion that Pity and Sorrow, 
and the like, ate Paſſions which are not 
worthy the Breaſt of a Man, and are only 
fit for the timorous Conſtitution of Women, 
it ſavours equally of Abſurdity and Barba- 
rity in both Caſes. 


For ſo far is Pity from denoting any 
Cowardice or Effeminacy, tliat it is a cer- 
tain Indication of a great Soul; we find it 
frequently mentioned an. ong the moſt con- 

N icuous 
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Tpicuous Virtues, with which the greateſt 
Heroes among the Ancients were ſaid to 
be endued. And with regard to the Paſ- 
fions, which are raiſed by Muſic in the 


Heart it depends upon the Nicety of the 
Feelings in the Nerves of the Hearer ; and 
we cannot help obſerving, that Men of 
the greateſt Senſibility are generally Per- 
ſons of the ſtricteſt Honour and the moft 
| exalted — LET 


bi for thoſe who: are ſo unfortunate as 
not to be formed by Nature for the Recep- 
tion of harmonious Sounds, we do not en- 
tirely give them up: But we refer $$ 
Reader to a Paſſage, which he will find in 
the Merchant of Venice, and which, tho 
the Obſervation may hold good in ſome 
Caſes, yet, we muſt beg to be excuſed in- 
ferting the Words here, as we think the 
Remark is rather too ſevere and too gene- 
ral, and was introduced by the Poet chief- 
ly with an Intent to ſet his malicious Jew 
off in the moſt odious Light, who had 
been declaring, that he deteſted the vile 
Squeaking of the Wry- neck'd Fife, and 


Or- 
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dered his *Windows to be ſhut up, that the 
Sound of them might not be heard in his 
Houſe, And if the old Poet is a little ſe- 
vere in this Place, he does it principally 
with an Intention to diveft the Audience of 
any Compaſſion, which might otherwiſe 
be ſtirred up in their Minds by the Mis- 
fortunes which will attend Shy lock in the 
following Scenes; and by that Means the 
Plot turns out according to the Wiſh of the 

SpeCtators. This is one of thoſe Prepara- 
tions of the enſuing Scene for which Shake- 
ſpeare is ſo notorious, and which may be 
obſerved in all his Plays. But to return 
to our Subject; it ſeems that thoſe People 
who have Organs for the Reception of Mu- 
ſical Sounds, are affected with ſuch Paſſions 

as the Compoſer of good Muſic intends to 


excite in them. And we believe that the 
Conltitution of a Hearer may be moulded 


and formed into various Shapes by the dif- 
ferent Airs which he hears; and moreover, 


fs \ I" 


+ What are theſe Maſks? Hear you me, Jeſſica, 
Lock up my Doors, and when you hear the Prum, 
Ard the vile Squeaking of the W Kd! die, &e. 
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if a Perſon was always to be accuftomed to 
ſoft, effeminate Muſic, we agree that it 
might render his Conſtitution effeminate 
likewiſe ; but as there are ſuch great Variety 
of different Movements, which are adapted 
to different Songs, all which raiſe different 
Paſſions in the Mind, it is very abſurd to 
tax all Muſic in the Lump with Softneſs 
and Effeminacy. 


Any one may percetve the Difference of 
theſe two Songs, both of which have their 
Effect when they are well ſung.” 
Gently touch the warbling Dre, 
Cloe ſeems inclin d to reſt; 
Fill her Soul with fond Deſire, 
Softefi Notes will pleaſe her beſt 


'T hath Words, which are ſung to an Ait 
of Geminiani's, cauſe a very different Sen- 
fation from theſe which follow, and are 
{et to a ſuitable Air : 

Come cheer up my Lads, tis to Glory 


Wwe ſteer, &c. 
Whatever the firſt Song may do, this laſt 


is not likely to make any Body effeminate. 
i 
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I mention theſe two common. Songs, be- 
cauſe they are what every Reader is capa- 
ble of digeſting, and on that Account are 
more proper for the Purpoſe than any of 
thoſe Songs out of Operas, which are not 
generally Known, 


But we beg Leave hens to 3 a neceſ- 
fary Diſtinction between two Ideas, which 
are ſometimes confounded together, and 
which is apt to lead People into this Er- 
ror as much as any Thing. 


It would be very proper in us, before 
we prejudice ourſelves againſt any Art or 
Science, to be quite clear in the Objections 
which we raiſe againſt it; we ſhould he cer- 
tain that they are juſt, and founded upon 
good Grounds. Some People are apt to 
confound the Idea of railing the ſoſter Paſ- 
ſions, which have their Reſidence in our 
Nature, with the Idea of Effeminacy, 
which, as J ſaid before, are quite diſtinct. 
We have an Inftance of the Paſſion of Pity 
in the well known Picture of Belliſarius. 
The Hero, who ſtands in the dejected At- 

R 2 | titude, | 
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titude, appears to be very much ſoftened 
by the Misfortunes and Diſtreſs to which 
he ſees Bellifarius reduced; and yet no 
one will ſay that he is an effeminate Fel- 
low for it; on the contrary, it will be al- 
lowed that he ſhews a Greatneſs of Soul ; 
he is ſtruck with a contemplatiye Sorrow 
at the Misfortunes of a General, whoſe in- 
vincible Courage and great Worth he him- 
ſelf had been Witneſs of. And Bravery 
in Diſtreſs is not only the Subject of Paint- 
ing, but it is the conſtant Theme of Mu- 
fic; The Operas and Oratorios are full of 
it; and though the Misfortunes of the He- 
Toes which are the Subject of them do 
ſoften, yet it is not ſuch a Kind of Softneſs 
as to beget any Effeminacy, but of a con- 
trary Nature, and is ſuch a Senſation as an 
ordinary Hearer will perceive at the Begin- 
ning of this common Song, which is; 
well enough in its Way. 

How little do the Landmen know, 
| What we poor Sailors feel, 
When Seas do roar, and Winds do 

blu ; 
But we have Hearts of Steel. 


If 
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If we are to be moved by ſuch a — as 
this, what ſhall we feel at ſome of the 

maſterly Strokes of Handel in his Oratorio 
of Samſon. 

Total Eclipſe, no a 1⁰ n 
All dark, amidſt the Blaze of Noon. 
One would think, by the reſigned Solem- 

nity of this following Movement, 

Bring the Laurel, bring the Bays, Re. 
that he had been reading Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt as well as the Samſon Agoniſtes. This 
ſeems to be the very Muſic of the fallen 
Angels, where he ſays, they made Uſe of 
ſoft Airs, which inſpired true Heroic Bra- 
very, and which he prefers to the noiſy, 
as it was the Cauſe of a laſting, fixed, and 
reſerved Courage. Milton ſays, that as 
ſoon as the Co'ours were diſplayed, they 
marched to the COU” of Flutes and ſoſt 
Recorders : 


Anon they move 
In perfect Phalanx, to the Dorian Mood 
Of Flutes and ſoft Recorders 3 ö ſuch as 


Al 


To Height of nobleſs Thigh Heroes old 
Arming to battle, and inſtead of Rage 
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Deliberate Falour breath 4 firm and 

un mou d, | 
With Dread of Death to Plight and 
Jfout Retreat. 


In ſhort, the 3 in Rinaldo . 
poſſibly make Soldiers ſeize hold of their 
Arms and March, but it muſt be ſuch an 
Air as that in the Overture of Berenice 
which makes them face an Enemy. 


XXIV. 


That the Italian Operas conſiſt of 1. 
| minate Muſuck. 


Though i it muſt be acknowledged that 
the 6 of Italy is ſmooth and flow- 
ing, and therefore very much adapted to 
muſical Sounds, and though thoſe Songs 
which are picked out of Operas, and ſung 
by Ladies at Home, are generally the 
Love Songs in the Opera, being ſuch as 
beſt ſuit the Taſtes and Geniuſſes of ſuch 
amtable Performers; yet; it is equally an 
Error to ſay that Operas are effeminate, or 

tnat 
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that all the Songs i in them are Love Songs. 
No one will ſay that Quilici with his Baſs 
Voice, in the Character of Athridates, 
ated an effeminate Part; he was one of the 
principal Characters, and acted the Part of a 
Tyrant, to which the Muſic was excellent- 
ly adapted, which was greatly ſet off by 
his deep Voice and the proper Carriage of 
his Perſon: So when Mattei orders her 
General to be diſarmed, the Majeſty of a 
Queen is admirably ſupported. Operas 
are like other Performances of Entertain- 
ment; they conſiſt of the ſublime, the 
cruel, the tender, the diſtreſſed, the amo- 
rous; in ſhort, they muſt have Variety of 
Scenes and Incidents in order to make them 
pleaſe the Audience, and are like other 
Dramatic Pieces, not to be taxed with any 
particular Style or Mode of Acting, but 
conſiſt of ſuch Scenes, Plots, Muſic, and 
Decorations, as are moſt likely to give En- 
tainment to an Audience. 


We by no Meine defend the Impropriety 
of a Squeaking Hero, and think that it is a 
Pity it eannot be altered; however, that 


Im- 
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Imperfection is generally palliated, by Pro- 
priety of Action, treading, the Stage well, 
Greatneſs of Performance, and many other 
Excellencies, which thoſe who are much 
uſed to hear muſical Entertainments will 
ww Aen. I 


8 XXV. 3 
That nothing is Poetry. but what is 
wrote in Rhyme. 


This may wuly be called a vulgar Error, 
becauſe it is a Miſtake of which none but 
the Vulgar are guilty of. Though there 


is a Kind of harmonious Jingle in Rhyme, 
which makes the Compoſition have an 
agreeable Sound, yet it is looked upon by 
all Judges to be the loweſt Kind of Poetry. 
And though Pope, and other great Writers, 
have ſucceeded to Admiration in the Im- 
provement of it, yet it is in Reality nothing 

but the barbarous Remains of the wild 
Taſte of our Anceſtors; not to mention 
how it cramps the Genius of a Writer, after 


he has hit upon a favourite Thought, to be 
foꝛ ced 
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forced to look out for a Rhyme, which 
muſt, in Spite of every Thing that can be 
ſaid in Favour of it, be exceeding laborious 


And notwithſtanding Poets endeavour 
to hide this Labour and Pains they have. 
been at, and affect to have ſet down their 
firſt Thoughts, yet, as Horace obſerves, 
the ſoul Copy of a good Writer will always 
have a great Number of Blots and Altera- 
tions in it: This is true of all Poetical Com- 
poſition; but a Poem Which is wrole in 
Rhyme, muſt, according to the Nature of 
the Thing, be more lahoured than one that is 
not. And even Prior himſelf, whoſe Works 
are allowed to be all Eaſe and Elegance, is 
faid to have taken more Pains with his Com- 
poſition, than any other Writer of Eminence. 
That very Eaſe and Elegance, which we 
perceive in the beſt Poets, is the Reſult 
of great Pains and Study, and is no other 
than -a judicious Choice of Words and 
Phraſes, till they have found ſome that 
will ſuit, And however a Foetical Au- 
thor may. boaſt of writing his firſt Thoughts, 
8 WE 


0 
1 | 
J 
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45 cannot poſſibly have _ 1 relümeay of 
it but his own. .. 1 l 


Beſides, when we have done all, Verſes 
wrote in Rhyme are nothing near fo muſical 
as thoſe which are without it. Where 
Gall we find Verſes, among even the beſt 
of our Engliſh Poets who wrote in Rhyme, 
which are equal in-Smoothneis and Har- 
mony to theſe two Lines in Theocritus? 


Adicv, @ weifde T6 Teov ,, N T9 x&lares 
Ty ny bore. Tas _ * να ν,e¹ ber de. 


2 1. 


Or theſe of Ovid, whidh; thotgth they 


mY far from being the moſt ſmooth in 


the Book, are however more barmonious 
than any we can produce now. 


8:6 ub. Fata vocant dis abjettis In 
Herbis, 


Ad vada Meandri, concinit albus Onur. 


Though the firſt of theſe Verſes makes 2 
Whiſtling like the Reeds in a Ri ver, the 


laſt runs fo glib, that it is ready to ſlip from 


under one before one would have it. 


We 
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We A wiede that the Latin Lan- 
guage is a great Help to the Running of a 
Verſe, and if the Reader infiſts upon that: 
to be the only pre-eminence which Latin 
Verſes have over Engliſh, he is very wel- 
come to think as he likes beſt, Moreover, 
if he is ſo-fond of Rhyme, we can inform 
kim of a Book which is wrote in Latin 
Rhyme, and is very much at his Service: 
The Title of the Book is Drunken Barnaby; 
which, as it is wrote in a dead Language, 
will moſt likely remain an everlaſting Bur- 
lefue upon the Barbarity of Rhyme. 

But we may venture to go a little farther * 
It is not neceſſary for a Work to be wrote 
ia Verſe at all to entitle it to the Name of 
Poetry. Any Work of a fictitious Nature, 
and which is calculated meerly for Enter- 
tainment, has as juſt a Claim to be ſtiled 
Poeffcal Compoſition, as one that is wrote 
in the ſtricteſt and moſt confined Metre; 
Poetry taking its Name from the Matter of 
which it is compoſed, and not from the 
or Sound of its Words; and we 

"WA may 
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may obſerve, that ſuch Poetry as conſiſts 
of thoſe Numbers which are leaſt confiried 
in their Metre, 1s generally the mot ſpi- 
rited and ſublime. We have an Inſtance of 
this in the Writings of Pindar, a Poet of 
whoſe Abilities, Horace gives an Ac- 
count in his Ode, it 
 Pindarum quiſquis, Kc. | 
And indeed we have no Occaſion to go 
any farther for Examples of excellent Poe- 
try wrote in Proſe, than ſome of the Plays 
in our own Language; Ben Johnſon, Con- 
gre ve, and many more who wrote in Proſe, 
are nevertheleſs ranked among the Poets. 


Reader, when thou ſeeſt any Thing in 
this Book which thou didſt know before, 
it is hoped thou wilt be ſo candid as to con- 
ſider, that although thou art ſenſible of the 
Errors of other People, yet they them- 
ſelves may not be ſenſible of them: Yes, 
even thou, O! profound Philoſopher | may- 
eſt have ſome miſtaken Notions of thy 
own; for what mortal Man can pretend to 
tuch Knowledge as never to be miſtaken? 
And we ourſel ves, while we are endeavour- 
2 ing- 
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ing to rectify the Errors of others in this 
Book, are as uren; to be milk as any 
88 n b 


| Elhtrovers thete is one Reafon 1 4 


| Work of this Nature is likely to give ſome 
Entertainment; it treats of ſuch Variety 


of Subjects, that there is Matter for Argu- 
mentation in every Page. And it may be 


obſer ved too perhaps, that it treats of more 
dubjects than the Author himſelf ſeems to 
underſtand; - which we do very readily ac- 
knowledge: And if a Profeſſor in any of 
the different Branches which are here 
treated of, who is better verſed in the 
Nature of the Subject than the Author, 


thinks proper to rectify any Miſtake 


which may be here made, and does it in a 
liberal Way, we ſhall not take it amiſs, 
but perhaps may endeavour to anſwer him, 
if we ſhould ſtill differ from him in our 
Opinion. 


On the other Hand, we ſhall be under 
no great Apprehenfions from the Criticiſms 
of ſuch Readers who have not good Nature 
e nough to be entertained with the Matter 


of 
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ofa Book, and only read for the Pleaſure 
af Pointing out the Faults in Public; of 
which Sort we are very ſorry to ſay that 
we know too many. Theſe are ſuch 
Kind of Geniuſſes as read more out of Pa- 
rade than with a. Deſign to be en ; 


and may read. — — err rn nn 
— —hcy ſeldom acquire any 
Knowledge, having generally bad Memo- 
ries and confuſed: Heads, devouring every 
Thing, but digeſting . Nothing. I tell 
thee, a Man of true Parts, and ſound Me- 
mory; will acquire more by reading one 
Hour, than ſuch Whipperſnappers as theſe 
are able to attain to by NIE over a 
Folio. 


XVXVI. 
That kicking up the Heel behind, ant 
twiſting round @pon one Leg 25 75 fine 
ens, 


There are two Methods of Seating, 0 one 


is made Uſe of for the Sake of Expedi- 8 


tion and Conveyance from Place to Place, 
and 


2 Rulicus expꝛctat dum defluat amnis. 
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and is practiſed by the Boors or Peatants'in - 
Holland; the other is calculated entirely 
for Amuſement, and anſwers the End of 
Shining upon the Ice, and therefore is 


ſuited for Gentlemen near Towns upon 
Canals, and broad Pieces of Water. The 
farſt of theſe Methods is perſormed by 


throwing the Body into ſuch an erect Poſ- 
ture inclining a little upon the Outſide of 


che Scate, and drawing in the Hip gradu- 


ally, as will deſcribe a ſmall Curve upon the 
Ice; this Practice of Scating eaſes the In- 
fide of the Thigh, and refts it in ſuch a 
Manner as to allow it Time to regain 


Strength for the next Stroke, and there- 


fore is very uſeful ia long Journies; or elſe as 


to the Article of Swiftneſs, a ſtraight Line 
will carry a Perſon on faſter than a Curve, 
becauſe while he is deſcribing a Curve he 
has more Ground tO run over. 


The other Method of Scating, which is 
known in England by the Name of Rolling, 
is done upon the {ame Principle as the for- 
mer, only as you have no Occaſion for Ex- 
n have. an Opportunity of dwe J- 


ing | 
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ing longer upon your Strokes, andtaking 
your Time; by which Means, inſtead of 
deſcribing a ſmall er 5 . deleribe-a 

lage one. ELK > | Xx 


It will be ecellüry to nin the Ca uſe 
of this Motion, before we can make the 
Reader — — of. whatwe — to ſay. 


All Bodics ARES are put into Motion up= 
on the Surface of the Earth, are acted upon 
by two Forces; e a Projectile 
Force and a Centripetal Force. The Pro- 
jectile Force is that which is given it by 
the Hand or Strength of any Perſon, and 
the Centripetal Force is that which cauſes 
all Bodies to ſeek the Center of the Earth. 
For Inſtance, when a Stone is caſt into the 
Air to any Diſtance, the Reaſon Why it 
does not move on to Eternity without ſtop- 
ping (as it ought to do by the Principles of 
Mechanics) is, becauſe tlie Centripetal 
Force keeps continually actiug upon, it till 
it has pulled it down to the Ground again: 
This ſerves to explain what is meant by a 


Centripetal Force. | 
Now, 


* 


Now, when a perſon Gates; he is acted 


upon by theſe two Forces, as other Bodies 
in Motion are. It is the Projectile Force 
which throws him upon the Outſide of che 
Scate, till he has got quite out of the Cen- 
ter of Gravity, by which Means he would 
be pulled to the Ground by the Centripe- 
tal Force, if he was not ſupported by the 
Projectile Force, which is ſtrong enough 
to make Head againſt the Centripetal for 


a little while (in the ſame Manner as it is 


able to keep a Stone in the Air till it is 
ſpent) and by that Time the Perſon ſcat- 
ing has recovered himſelf into an erect Poſ- 
ture. This Projectile Force is given by a 
Stroke of the Foot, inclined to the Plain 
of the Ice; by which Means, the whole 
Edge of the Scate takes hold, and is your 
moving Force; and the more of the Edge 
of the Seate a Perſon uſes in his Stroke, 
the eafier he will go to himſelf, and the 
greater Velocity he will move with : For 
if he dwells more upon the Heel of the 
Scate than the Toe, or vice verſa, he not 
only loſes Part of his moving Force, by 


1 loſing 
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loſing Part of the Edge of his Scate, 
Which is abſolutely the moving Force, but 
he likewiſe encreaſes his Friction, which 
ought to be deſtroyed as much as poſſible; 
and at the ſame Time loſes that Symme- 
try of Geſture, upon which the Graceful- 
ls of his Attitude , 8 | 


When 2 kn ſcates properly, he keeps 
the Foot that he ſtrikes with in ſuch a Poſ- 
ture upon the Ice, as to make the whole 
Scate take hold of it ſideways, without de- 

ſtroying his progreſſive Motion; and in- 
Read of kicking up his Heel behind, juſt 
when he takes Leave of the Ice, with the 
Foot which has been ftriking, he gives his 
Toe a Turn outwards, which not only 
gives him a genteel Air, being according 
to the Rules of Dancing, but likewic 
{ends him with twice the Force upon the 

Outſide, as it adds to that Projectile Force 
Which is to make Head againſt the Centri- 
petal, and to keep him upon his Legs 
after he has got out of the Center of Gra- 
vity; and which uncommon Phenomenon 
gives that Surprize and Pleaſure to a Ec- 

holder, 
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holder, which he Porocyen at the: Sight of 
a fine Scater . | 


1 mention this becauſe 1 have met wath 
thoſe who have obſtinately perſiſted in it, 
that ſome Perſons who kick up their Heels 
behind, and ftrike only with the Toe of 
their Scate, becauſe they can go a Snail's 
Calpe ie b e 
when they are making Uſe of a Method 


which is repugnant to the very Principles 
of Mechanics. 


XXVII. 

That uſeng hard Words and long Sen- 

tences, in Diſcourſe or in Writing, 
is an Indication of Scholarſbip. 


It muſt be allowed, that good Lan- 
guage is a very great Embelliſnment, ei- 
ther to a Perſon's Converſation, or his 
Writing; but as it is intended only to ſet 
off what we have to ſay to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, we ſhould endeavour to uſe it 
with ſuch Moderation, as will anſwer that 


'E 3 „ 
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End, and no more; - otherwiſe, we. ſhall 


make ourſelyes appear very ridiculous in - 
the Eyes of Men of Learning and Know- 
Ee 


Good Language, in the Mouth of a Fine 
Gentleman, reſembles the Elegance of his 
Dreſs ; it becomes equally ridiculous when 
ill judged, or over done: For as there is no 
Doubt but good Cloaths ſet off the Perſon 
to a great Advantage, when they are made 
with Judgement, and worn with a becom- 
ing Carriage, ſo an elegant Choice of 
Words and Sentences are a great Ornament 
to Converſation. But on the other Hand, 
a Suit of Cloaths, though made of the 
fineſt Materials and covered with Lace, 
will make but an aukward Appearance if 
it is ill-made, and worn by one who has 
not the Carriage of a Gentleman. So it is 


with Language. Fine Words, in the 
"Mouths of the Ignorant, are as unbecom- 


ing as Gold Lace upon the Back of aPorter. 


And not only the Ignorant are guilty of 
this Error, but even thoſe who do know the 
Meaning of the Words they uſe, are apt, 


by 
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by affecting an elegant Diction, to run them- 
ſelves into Obſcurity ; and while they are 
attending to their Language, and ſtudying 
hard Words, negle& the Matter of their 
Diſcourſe; to explain which is the ſole 
End of Speaking. The Uſe of Words be- 
ing only to convey our Ideas to each other. 


There is a Shew- board over a Watch- 
maker's Shop at Oxford, which may ſerve 
for a Burleſque upon the Folly of uſing 
hard Words: I cannot charge my Me- 
mory with all the Jargon-wrote upon that 
Board; however, I remember that it was 
a long Account of what the Man in the 
Shop ſold, and what he did; and among 
other Things it ſaid that Horolagies were 
mundzified there; which Expreſſion we 
think is enough to make any Man ſick of 
the Languages, and abjure every Thing 
that belongs to Literature for the future. 


I have met People in the Street, whoſe 


profound Tgnorance I have been well aſ- 


tured of, who have immediately ſtunned 
me upon the firſt entering into Diſcourſe 
| | with 
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with half a Dozen hard Words: Ad it 
is not long ſinee, a young Gentleman came 
to the Coffee-houſe, and ordered the Wait- 
er, when he ſent Coffee and Tea to his 
Chambers, to let him have an additional 
Muffin: The Man ſtared at him, and told 
him, that he did not know how to do one 
in that Manner, but he could carbonade 
kim one if he pleaſed. 


A Lady would think it extraordinary 
Language, upon a Gentleman's deſiring to 
carry on an Intrigue with her, if he was to 
ask her, whether ſhe would have an addi- 
tional Husband, or not? However, as this 
is a prodigious fine Word, and as fine 
Words are always made uſe of in addreſling 
the Ladies, we are of Opinion that it would 
be proper to adapt this as an Improvement 
in the Language of Lovers. 


Almoſt all Profeffions are ſtuffed ſo full 
of Terms of Art, that to underſtand the 
Meaning of all the Words which are made 
uſe in any one of them, is long enough for a 
Science of itfelf. The only End they 


anſwer 
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anſwer, is to puzzle thoſe, who are not of 
the ſame Profeſſion. Not long ago, 2 
young Man in the Country, who had weak 
Eyes, applied to a Surgeon for Relief in 
his Diſorder. The Surgeon, upon examin- 
ing his Patient, told him, that he would 

lend him ſome Drops which would refri- 
gerate his Eye. h 


The young Man came Home again, not 
very well ſatisfied, being not certain what 
he might have to undergo by this Refrige- 
ration, having never heard the Word be- 
fore. Surely he might with as much Pro- 
priety have been told, that what was in 
the Bottle would put him to no Pain, but 

was only intended to cool his Eyes. 


It is incredible to think how cleverly 
ſome People, who have not had the Ad- 
vantages of Education, will manage about 
Half a Dozen of theſe Words when they 
have got them. I have known ſome, who, 
for the Space of four or five Minutes, would 
deceive a Stranger, and induce him to 
think that he had met with a Perſon of 

great 
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great Learning. And however odd this 
may appear, we think we ourſelyes can 
manage the few hard Words which have 
been mentioned here, in ſuch-a Manner as 
to make aii extraordinary Sentence of them: 
'For Inftance, ſuppoſing a Perſon had. no 
other fine Words but theſe in his Cata- 
logue, and had an Occaſion for them in ad- 
dreſſing a Lady ; we are of Opinion, that 


be might ſhine by ranging them 115 in this 


Order. 


Madam, I preſume your enn will 
never go right unleſs it is mundified by an 
additional Lover; therefore, let me have 
the money to OO your Eye. 


A Sogn of a more happy Invention, 
might make a much finer Speech out of 
theſe Words ; but as we have done our ut- 
moſt in the Attempt, we ſhall take Leave 
of the Subject; having ſhewn, to a De- 


monſtration, the ſingular Advantage of 
making Uſe of fine Words. 


That 


| - xxvim. 

That the Way to get a Sailing Boat off 
the Shore, when ſbe is faſt by any Ac- 
tident, is to let go both or all the 
Sails, and fland at her Head, and 

puſo with ba Sprit. 5 


This Error; though it may fend die- 
lous to thoſe who have been bronght upat 
Sea, and underſtand Sailing, is neverthe- 
leſs very common in Inland Rivers, where 
Sailing is but little underſtood. You may 
very frequently ſce freſh-water Sailors, as 
ſoon as they find that their Boat has ſtruck, 
immediately let both their Main-fail and 
Fore-ſail fly, after which they all run to 
the Head of the Boat with Sprits, and 
begin to endeavour to-puſh her off; which 
Method is contrary to the Rules of Me- 
chanics, and therefore of r 


A Boat or Veſſel of any Size (a 90 
Gun Ship moving upon the ſame Principle 
as the ſmalleſt Cutter,) is ated upon by the 

6 Powers 


-- 
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Powers which are the Cauſe of her Motion 
as ſhe ſwims in the Water, in the ſame 
Manner as a Lever of the firſt Kind, whoſe 
Center or Prop is between the Power' and 
the Weight. To explain this, let us ſup- 


poſe a Boat, inſtead of Swimming in the 


Water, to be upon dry Land, and to have 
her Maſt run quite through her, and faſ- 
tened into the Ground, upon which ſhe 
might be turned at Pleaſure, as upon an 
Axle-Tree: In this Caſe, as her Maſt is 
rather nearer her 'Head than. her Stern, it 
would be more eaſy . to turn her Head 
round by laying hold of her Stern, becauſe 
there would: be a Mechanical Advantage, 
by the greater Length from the Stern to 
the Maſt, than from the Head to the Maſt. 
And in whatever Direction the Stern of the 
Veſſel is turned, her Head muſt move the 
contrary Way, and vice verſ% Now, the 
{ame will happen to a Veſſel in the Water; 
if you puſh her Head in one Direction, her 
Stern will move in the other, and vice 
verſa. So that a Veſſel under Sail with a 
Side-wind, may be called a Lever of the 
firſt Kind, both whoſe Extremities are kept 


111 
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in a Ballance by the Sails and Rudder; 
Forces which keep continually acting upon 
her. The Rudder may be conſidered as a 
Kind of Moderator, which is to interpoſe 
when the Sails which are before the Maſt, 
or thoſe which are behind the Maſt, or 
abaft, overpower each other, and deſtroy 
that Ballance which a Veſſel rightly trim- 
med very near preſerves of herſelf. It 
muſt be obſerved, that the Sails be- 
fore the Maſt of a Veſſel, and thoſe behind 
it, act in contrary Directions. Thoſe 
which are before the Maſt turn her Head 
from the Wind, and thoſe which are behind 
it turn her Head towards the Wind. 


By this Time, we ſee the Impropriety of 
letting both the Main- ſail and Fore- ſail of 
a Veſſel go, when ſhe ſtrikes upon Ground, 
and then running to her Head in order to 
puſh her off: For firſt, concerning the Ar- 
ticle of going to her Head to puſh her off; 
if ſhe is a ſmall Veſſel, the Weight of two 
or three People at her Head will preſs that 
Part, which generally happens to be the 
Part upon the Shore, ſtill cloſer down; 

| U2 which 
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which is a Thing ſo well known to every 
Waterman, that we ſhall ſay no more about 
that. Now, as to letting both the Sails 
go, they might with as much Propriety 
both be ſet, for as they act in contrary Di- 
rections, they deſtroy each other's Force, if 
the Veſſel is well trimmed; ſo that a Veſ- 
| ſel will come off the Ground no ſooner for 
letting both the Sails go. The Method 
| that I ſhould take in a Caſe of that Kind, 
would be to ſet the Main-fail and let the 
Fore-ſail fly, and if that would not do 
alone, to aſſiſt the Main- ſail by puſhing 
at the Windwerd-ſide of her Stern with a 
Sprit, both which Forces acting together, 
namely the Main-ſail and the Sprit, 
would in all Probability put her Head 
about ſo as to bring it beyond the Point 
from which the Wind blows, which 
Point after I had got her paſt, I would 
{et the Fore- ſail to the other Tack, and 
let the Main- ſail go; and by that Means, 
the Fore-ſail would put her Head almot 
round; then the Main-ſail might be ſet, 
and after Sailing back ſo far as to get quite 
clear of the Place where the Veſſel ſtuck 


faſt 
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faſt before, ſhe might be tacked about 
again, and purſue her intended Voyage. 


I don't preſume to ſay, that this is the 
very beſt Method of getting a Veſſel off 
the Shore; as thoſe who have been uſed to 
the Sea may have a more ready Method 
fill: But I do ſay, that it is a Method 
which is conſonant to the Principles of Me- 
chanics, for which Reaſon, it may very 
ſafely be put in Execution, either at Sea 
or in freſn Water. 


XXIX. 

That plantiig Aquatics upon Banks 
in the Fenns, will preſerve and 
ſtrengthen them, ſo as to render them 

more able to reſſiſt the Force of a Flood. 


What will be aſſerted in this Chapter is 
not the Reſult of Surmile, but is what I 
have been an Eye Witneſs of. Be it known 
then unto all thoſe, who think proper to 
do this Book ſo much Honour as to give it 
a Peruſal, that the Author is a Fenman : 

Why 
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Why ſhould he be aſhamed of his Native 
Country? A Country, where they have 
inverted the following Lines of Horace : 
Omne cum . pecus egit altos 
Viſere Montes: 
Piſcium & ſumma genus heſit Ulmo, | 
Nota quæ ſedes fuerat columbis, 
Et fuperjetio pavidæ natarunt 
gre Dams. 


For nn, instead of thoſe Places which 
were the Habitations of Doves, being vi- 
fited by Fiſh, juſt the contrary has hap- 
pened. By the Ingenuity of theſe People, 
barren Sands, over which Ships uſed to ride 
at Anchor, are changed into pleaſant Mea- 
dows and rich Incloſures. 


Having now ſhewn how much of a Fen- 
man We are, it will be proper to return to 
the Subject. | 


Thiere can be no Doubt, but that every 
Attempt which is made to promote the 
Improvement of Agriculture, is highly 
commendable and on the other Hand, 

it 
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it is the Duty of every one, to endeayour 
to reQify ſuch of thoſe Attempts as he 
knows, as well from his own Experience, 
as from the Converſation of skilful Engi- 
neers, to be erroneous: And we are ſorry 

to ſay, we are very clear that the Scheme 
of planting Aquatics upon Banks in the 
Fenns, notwithſtanding what has been af- 
firmed about it, is ſo far from being likely 
to ſtrengthen ſuch Banks, that it is a cer- 
tain, Way to deftroy them. | 


In der totnike ane uf Readers, 
who live in the high Country, ſenſible of 
the Truth of what will be here aſſerted, 
it will be neceſſary to explain the Nature 
of Fenn-Draining, which ſhall be done 
in as few Words as poflible. 


Water is a Fluid, as has been before ob- 
ſerved; and it is the Nature of a Fluid to 
be always endeavouring to reſtore an Equi- 
librium in it's Parts, which we may ob- 
terve by it's reſtleſs Motion after the 
Surface of it is made uneven. It is in or- 
der to reſtore this Equilibrium, that Wa- 


Fer 


F 
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ter ruſhes down with ſuch Rapidity, from 

the high Country into the Fenns; where, 
when it has got, the Surface of the whole 
Country being even, and in general no 
higher than the Bottom of the adjacent 
Seas, it remains quiet; Fenn-Draining, | 
therefore, muſt be a, Work of Art. Now 
let us examine into the Principles of this 


The firſt Thing to be done is, to ſcour 
out the Bottoms of the Rivers, which run 
through them, from Sand and Filth, and 
by that Means to make a good Outfall ; 
then to make Banks of Farth on the Sides 
of thoſe Rivers, to prevent, as much as 
poſſible, the Water which, comes down in 
a Flood from overflowing the Country, 
as well as to retain ſuch Water as ſhall be 
thrown into the Rivers by Engines, It 
will be needleſs here to deſcribe the Machi- 
nery of a Water Engine; it will be ſufficient 
to ſay, that Drains are cut which lead from 
theſe Engines to the Rivers, which Drains 
are banked likewiſe, and that theſe En- 
ines, by the Help of the Wind, have a 

Power 
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Power of. Drawing the Water from the 
Lands which aredrowned, into theſeDrains, 

til they are quite full, and till the Water 
has got to a Level which is higher then 
the Bottom of the adjacent Sea; and by 


the Principles of Hydroftatics i is — to | 


jun into the Sea to reſtore the Equilibrium: 
It is. by the Srength of the Banks, the 
Force of the Engi nes, and the Goodneſs 


of the Outfall, that a Fenn muſt be drained. 


Now, Taffrm that planting Aquatics upon 
Banks in the Fenn will not — 
them, but deſtroy them. i 


All vemin in a Fenn are "ey of 4 
Bank; it is high Ground, and therefore 
dry and comfortable for them in the Win- 
ter, for which Reaſon they are always full 
of Moles, and particular Kinds of Rats 
and Mice, with long Noſes, calld Field 
Mice and Rats, and abundance more Ani- 
mals, which breed inceſſantly; and make 
Holes and Burrows through the Banks in 
all Directions. One Kind of theſe Rats 
builds his Houſe ſo commodious, that it is 
worth while to relate the Ingenuity of this 

| X little 


—— _— 
x Pri ow) Racer b T 
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| little Free Maſon : He'begins by . n 
Hole in the Top of the Bank; and after a 


Labyrinth « of. many W indings. and Turn- 
ings, he finiſhes all, by making another 


towards the Bottom of the Bank cloſe to 
the Water's Edge; 3. by that Means he ex- 


tends his Territories from the Top of the 
Bank to the Bottom, and has a Supply of 
freſh Water, without being ſeen by the 
Enemy, who is continually upon the Watch 
for him. Owls, Buzzards, Kites, Ravens, 
Carrion Crows, and other Birds of Prey in 
the Fenn, always frequent theBanks in the 
Evening, and if the Graſs is kept low by 
Cattle, they will deſtroy moſt of the Mex. 
min * them. 


. But then we 20 not plant Trees upon 


| my as they will be the fineſt Cover ima- 


ginable for thoſe Rats; Trees will not only 
hide them from the Sight of the Birds of 
Prey, but will likewiſe hinder thoſe Birds 
from darting down upon them when they 
haye'got a Sight of them. 


I Jo” 
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4 remember, r near ei teen Vears agO, 
ſeveral Sorts of Aquatics were planted up- 
on the Banks in the Fenns near Thorney- 
Abbey ; the. Conſequence was, the Roots 
of the Trees ſerved for Timber for the 
| Houſes of theſe Vermin, and the Branches 
were a Shelter from the Bi rds of Prey, by 
which Means they were full of Holes, thro, 
which the. Water , uſed to run back again 
to the Lands as faſt as the Engines. threw it 
gut; for which Reaſon the Trees were ors © 
dered to be grubbed i up, by the Mit | 
Farin 8 : 21 e en waht 

There i is _ n 8 "hi 8 a 
Bank like a good Covering of Graſs, cloſe 
eat by Cattle; ; for if once Water penetrates 
through the outſide Coat of a Bank, it is 
not in the Power of Aquatics to hinder it 
from tearing the Earth away with it. If 
Aquatics are planted any. Where, they 
ought to be at ſome Diſtance before. the 
Bank, in order to keep the Laſh of Water 

from . it * Gt C 
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That thoſe wy The 7% ee 
"Years ago, were larger _ the 
anders * of” Mankind. 


we are obliged to the Poets for this pa- 
tagonian Syſtem. Their Fictions of Titan 
and Briareus, and the whole Fraternity of 
Giants, is a Fable which conveys a Moral: 
The Giants, upon attempting to ſcale the 
Walls of Heaven by heaping Mountains 
one upon another, are repelled. by Jupiters 
Thunder, made Priſoners, and bound under 
thoſe Mountains upon which they made 
the Attempt. The Moral of the Fable i 1 
only this, that it is impoſſible for any Force 


to oppoſe the Omnipotent: Not to diſpute 
| whether the Ancients. were of Opinion, 


| that at the Creation -of the World all the 
Animals were of a gigantic Size, or what 
might be their Sentiments about that Mat- 
ter; it is certain that there has been an 
Opinion among Men, in all Ages, that the 
Time in which they themſelves lived, pro- 
duced Men of leſs Stature than thoſe who 


lived 
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lived ſome Time before them. This! is a 
Perſuaſion which the Poets all encouraged, 
as it ſvited their Purpoſe 3 nothing being 
ſo great an Enchantment, to the Mind of 


a poetical Reader, as to be ſtruck with the 
e act 


7 Xs : x * f * en EY 
172 Ws 4 


| When Virgil likes: „Tum throw a 


large Stone at Eneas, he tells us, that it 


was ſuch a Stone as twelve Men of his de- 
generate Age could ſearce have cxiried up- 
on their Shoulders. 
Nec pura: jeffatus, end eircumſpicit 
ingens: 
Saxuns antiquum ingens, ca mp0 quod 
forte Jabebat, + 7 


Limes agro rom litem ut diſcerneres 


| arvis . 
Fix illud Tet; bis ſox cervice  ſubirent, 


— 9050 nunc homi num producit corpora 


A Perſon who al this Paſſage, FR 
— believes that Men were larger in 
Aneas Time than in Virgil's, reaſons thus 
with himſelf : : *©.'The Works of Nature 

dege- 
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degenerate :. Thoſe-who lived in Enxas's 
Time, were larger than thoſe who lived in 
Virgil; and thoſe who lived in the Time 
of e, 1 wer , chan thoſe © ho, li *. | 
now. ako ML; an 


C4 A w « - — — (120 SIS 4 . fort gary 4d 


With Oy to thoſe who "bby | -x | 
ÆAneas s Time, we cannot indeed have any 
politive Proof to the contrary 5 but it is 
not impoſſible to prove, that the generality 
of thoſe Romans who: lived in . Virgil's 
Time, were not ſo tall as the preſent Inha - 
bitants of Great Britain are 0 this Day. 7 


The Engliſh i in general are a tall MW 
we are obliged to a Mixture of Saxons and 
Danes for our Stature. - A curious Obſerver 
may diſcover a great deal of the. Dane in 
many of the Engliſh, not only from their 
Nane but likewiſe ſrom their Features 
and Complexions. Thoſe People who 
have ſtraight Hair between a white and a 
red, and have fine Skins, but withall a 
fierce Countenance, ſeem to be of Daniſh 
Extraction. It is not diffcult, neither, to 


trace the Saxon in many of our Nation; 
3 | ſuch 
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uch as are tall and luſty, and of a peace- 
able and quiet Demeanor till they are pro- 
voked, and with nothing very brisk in 
their Countenances, ſeem to have had Sax- 
on Anceſtors. Not to dwell long upon 
; this, as. it is certain that England has been 
dover-run by the Danes and Saxons whom 
it would be prudent not to ſpeak ill of, 


leſt we ſhould abuſe ſome of our own 1 


lations) v we will return to our Subject. 


＋ l is no Cauſe to apprehend that the 


” Works of Nature degenerate i in the leaſt, 


as it is a Suppoſition which is repugnant to 
? all! the Obſervations which may be made 
upon the: Generation of Animals. Any 
done who has bred Horſes, Dogs, or Poul- 
try, muſt have obſerved; that inſtead of 

| 1 degener ating, they always improve upon 


his Hands, unleſs he oppoſes Nature, which 


ſeems to ſtruggle hard againſt a Stagnation, 
> by confining the Breed O0 long i in the 
lame e 


we have two 3 hw to 6 
that the preſent Inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain 
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th are larger i in Stature than the old Ro- 
mans were, viz. becauſe they are thePoſte. 
rity of 4 taller People, and becauſe the 
Breed i is ſo much croſſed. 5 


But e to offer aReaſon hi X 
it may be apprehended that the Ancients 
were not larger in Stature than the Mo- 
derns, which ſeems to carry along with it 
ſomething which has very rd the Air 
of a Proof. 


Whoever obſerves the Size of the Re- 
mains of thoſe People who lived in the 
Time of the old Romans, or. before that 
Time, will find, that they are us larger in 
their Dimenſions than the Rerinulne of 
thoſe who died fifty Years ago. I Have 
ſeen Abundance of Stone Coffins, which, 
as they are found in a Place which has all 
the manifeſt Signs of having been a Ro- 
man Camp, both in reſpect of it's adyau- 
tageous Situation, the Name of the preſent 
Town, which is Caſter, the Roman Coin 


which is conſtantly found there, the Urns 


in which the Coin is found, theInſcriptions 
cut 
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kt a in Cedar in the Coffins, the Stones of 
a Bridge, which may be felt with a Sprit, 
at the Bottom of the River, at the Back of 
an Encloſure, which is called the Caſtle 
Ground to this Day; all theſe are Indica- 


tions of a Roman Camp, and may be ſeen | 
neat the great North Road between Stilton 
and Stamford; where the Curious, by a 


proper Application, may have a Pocket full 
of Roman Goin for a Shilling. Indeed, 
whether theſe Stone Coffins, which are 


found in this Camp; contained the Bodies 


of Romans, no one can poſitively determine, 


eſpecially as the Romans generally burnt 
their Dead, if they had a convenient Op- | 


portunity : However, as they are found in 


a Roman Camp, upon the ſame Spot where 
the Coin is found, it is enough to make one 
think that they are Roman Coffins, and 
that the Romans did ſometimes bury their 


Dead; nevertheleſs, we leave that to the 
| Determination of the Curious. Of what 


ever Nation their Contents were, the 


Marks of great Antiquity are ſtrong upon 
them; and we can aſſure the Reader, that 
NY none 
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none of them were ever troubled with the 
Remains of a Patagonian. 3 


But theſe are not the only Reliques by 
which we may form our Judgments; num- 
berleſs Libraries and Repoſitories in this 
Kingdom afford us Inſtances of the Size of 
the Ancients: We have ſeveral Egyptian 
Mummies which ſeem to be of very an- 
cient Standing, and muſt have contained 
the Bodies of Men of leſs Stature than the 
92 Engliſh. 

Urea the whole, than. we have uſt 
Cauſe to conclude, that in all Ag ges of the 
World, the Egyptians and Romans were 
in general of the ſame Size with the pre- 
ent Inhabitants of thoſe Countries. 


It muſt nevertheleſs be allowed, that 
err and Debauchery, which are the 
Concomitants of Wealth, do very much 
tend to decreaſe the Stature of the Inhabi- 
tants of thoſe Cities which have long con- 
tinued in that State. To which we may 
apply 
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apply this Philoſophical Maxim, Mhen 
any Thing i zs ſo ſmall as to be of no Cunſe- 
quence to the Point in Hand, it is con- 
ſidered as Nothing. Thoſe Cities which 
have acquired ſo. much Wealth as to be. 
able to commit ſuch Exceſſes, are inconfi-. 
derable when compared to the Inhabitants. 
of the whole Earth, therefore they are to 
be conſidered as nathings.- 


Beſides, ſo great is the Caprice of Vers 
| tune, that even the moſt powerful State in 
the Univerſe,cannot preſume to declare how 
ſpon a Peroid may be put to its Grandeur. 
But having ſaid ſomething upon this Sub- 
Jet before, we ſhall procced to another 
Error. 


aan 
That Bleeding in May will. preſerve 
the Conſtitution againſt Illneſs "IG : 
the enſuing Summer. 


This Hereditary Whim has long been 
practiſed in many genteel Families in Eng- 
land. | 

Y 2 Without 
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Without conſulting any of the i 
whoſe Blood is too thick, or whoſe too thin, 
Who have got too much Blood in their 
Veins, or who too little, they fend for 
ſome Sit penny Bleeder, who performs 
this Operation upon the Whole Family 
every Year „on n May-day | in the Morning, e 


Not tc to examine into the Cauſes of Mor- 
tality i in May, leaying that Task to thoſe 
who are able to aſſign them, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to remark, that the weekly Bills ge- 
| nerally contain more Deaths in May than 
in any Fm throughout the whole 
Year. 
We are ſure to have a Fortnight of un- 
wholeſome agueiſh Weather in May ; and 
one would think, that the common Pro- 
verbs which are made uſe of in the Country 
to that purpoſe, would be ſufficient to de- 
ter a Perſon from loſing an y — at that 
Seaſon of the Year. 


It is not impoſſible, but the Prepoſeſſion 
which we haye i in Favour af the Charms of 
this 
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- this Month, may proceed from i Pen 
of the Latin Poets, or their Tranſlators; 
whoſe Works are full of the various Beau- 

ties of the Spring. And very poſſibly, in 
Italy, where theſe Poets lived, that Part 
or the Spring ma 7 pleafant and whole · 


In Rng] WY we are all of u us very fenke 
ble of the cold and wet Weather, which 
generally happens in this Month. And 
for my own Part, I muſt confeſs, that I 
think May not only the moſt dangerous, 
but likewiſe, upon the whole, the maſt diſ- 

agreeable Part of the Year; and am quite 
certain, that if I was to be let Blood on 
May-day, T ſhould have the Ague: 5 


XXXII. 


That "oe are not à Part of the 
Human Species. | 


This is a Creolian Error, imbibed * 
by the Prejudice of Education, and partly 
by the compleat Slaycry which theſe poor 

Wretches 
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Wretches are ſo unfortunate: as to undergo. 
The paſſivs Appearance of theſe unhappy - 
People at their Work, which ſometimes re- 
ſembles that of a Horſe in a Mill, gives 
Maſter Tommy Sugar-Cane an Idea, 
which is the Cauſe of an Opinion, that a 
Negroe is Part of the Brute Creation, and 
therefore * to be thraſhed. 


But indeed, Maſter Tommy, if T had the 
Care of thy Education, 1 would teach thee 
# more reaſonable Way of Thinking, 


: Young Gentle man, you ought to conſi- 
der that the Works of Nature are neither 
better nor worſe either for your Approba- 
tion or Dit: approbation of them. That 
Black is as good a Colour as White in it- 
ſelf; and that the Effect which particular 
Rays of Light have upon your Eye, is by 
no Means to determine the Beauty or Pro- 
portion of any Part of the Creation: And 
though your faithful Negroe does appear 
rude and unculti vated, that is owing. to 
his Want of ausge. Let him have 
Inſtructions in Muſic, you will find that 
+ ai 
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his Genius is greater than your own; teach 
him to fence, his Activity and Statagem 
will ſurprize you. In ſhort, inſtruc him 
in any Scicncr, and he will diſcoyer a Ca- 


paci ty. 


Therefore, i if you have read Mr. Si 
(and if you have not, I would adviſe you 
to fit out one of your Ships ,and make a 
Voyage in Queſt of him) Mr. Locke will 
tell you, that it 7s the Underſtanding that 
ſets Man above the reſt of ſenſible Be- 
ings, and gives him all the Advantage 
and Dominion which he has over them. 
And in another Place the ſame Author will 
tell you, that it is a wrong Connection of 
Ideas which is the great Cauſe of Errors: 
Theſe are his Words, This Wrong Con- 
nefion in our Minds of Ideas, iu them- 
ſelves looſe and independent one of ano- 
ther, has ſuch an Influence, and is of 
ſo great Force to [et us awry in our Ac- 
tions, as well moral as natural Paſ- 
ions, Reaſonings, and Notions the m- 
ſelves; that perbaps there is not any 
one Thing that deſerves more to be Iook- 

Wl ed 
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ed after. This is the very Caſe with Mas 
fer Tommy Sugar-Cane; 4 wrong Cots 
nection of Ideas have lead Him into this 
Error, concerning his poor: Negroe; he 
has connected the Ideas of Horſe, Slave, 
and Negroe, ſo ſtrongly together in hs 
Mind, that it i is not in his Power to ſepa- 
rate them again. And I am credibly in- 
formed by thoſe who ünderſtänd it, that 
there is as much Pleaſure in whi ppitiy g a 
. Win ks! a Phetoh undd Pair 


XXII. 

That W are the been! of 
Cain, and that the Culoar of their 
Shins is that Mark which Was ſet 
upon Cain, after Billing Abel. | 


This is a very pretty ingenious Thought 
of ſome one, who was doubtleſs in love 
with his own Complexion. I have heard 
it affirmed by ſome with ſuch Warmth, 
that it ſeemed in vain to reaſon with them 
about it. 


Before 
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Before we can ru any Grounds for ſuch 
an Affirmation, it will be neceſſary to prove 
that it is a Diſgrace to have a dark Com- 
plexion; for if it is no Diſgrace to have a 
dark Complexion, then there can be no 
Badge or Mark of Infamy in being black; 
if it is a Diſgrace to have a dark Con 
. plexion, then the Way of Reaſoning muſt 

be this: The Iriſh and Scotch having 
fine Skins, are better than the Engliſh: 
the Engliſn and French, than the Italians 
and Spaniards; the Italians and Spaniards, 
than the Algerines; and ſo on, till we 
come to the Line. To me, this ſeems ſo 
abſurd, that I muſt beg Leave to quit the 
Subject, till ſome one has convinced me, 
that a white Horſe i is better than a black 
one. 


XXXIV. 
That Love is nothing but Concadiſtence 
to a high Degree, or that. Love and 


Luſt are the ſame Thing. 


Love is a Paſſion, which, though we 
2 0 
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read of it in the Claſſics, is but ſeldom Exe 
ner in NG Northern Climates. 

I never met 100 a anten 
who would allow that there is any Diffe- 
rente between Love and Luſt, and even in 
the Southern Parts of the Kingdom it is but 
Mightly felt; what little we have of it in 
England, ſerves only to make Diverſion for 
the Girls, one among another, and does 
:not often produce any Thing of bad Con- 
Fequence. But in Southern Climes the Ef- 
ſects of it are violent, as well as much 
mote frequent. The deſperate. Actions 
which our Tragedies are fall of, will ap- 
pear more natural, if We conſider what 
Country we are in during the Time of the 


In England, we ſhould eſteem a Perſon, 
who killed himſelf for the Love of one of 
_ Inferior Birth and Fortune, but a very ſil- 

Iy Fellow ; whereas in Spain or in Italy, to 
fall upon a Sword for a beautiful Woman, 
is looked upon as a certain Indication of a 


great Soul, and as a Proof that the 
0 
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eee ee was poſſeſſed of a Senti- 


known to the Minds of the Vulgar- 
Not to dwell upon the many Inſtances, 
which have happened both among the An- 
cients and-Moderns, of People who havedied 
for Love, I ſhall juſt make a little Enquiry 
into the Nature of that Diſorder, for ſo it 


may be called, ſince it ſometimes proves 
fatal. 


That Affection which is called Love, 
ſeems to be a Fever, not only in the Mind, 
but an actual Fever, attended with the 
Symptoms of that Diſorder; and differs 
from all others in this Particular, it is 
what no Phyſic can cure. The Symp- 
toms of it are much like thoſe of that Di- 
ſtemper, which the Eaſt-Indians ſome- 
times die of, . they * fla their 
native a 


If this is the Caſe, * Love is & far from 

bein another Term for Luſt, that it ra- 
ther oppoſes that Deſire, which is generally 
the Concomitant of Health. 


2 The 


1 
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The Heart is capable of a Wound from 
this little miſchievous Urchin, before Ma- 


turity arri ves; for the Truth of which 1 


enough, to be capable of receiving the Im- 


preſſion of Love, whether he never found 
himſelf electrified by a fine Lady, when 


To conclude: I I hear a Perſon very 
poſitive that Love and Luft are the ſame 
Thing, I take ir for granted, that his 
Nerves are ſo coarſe and callous, that no- 
thing leſs than the Stroke of a Black fmith's 
— can ee pry Fc or MR 
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<0 5: XXXV. 1 150: 
That. the Hodgr- Hag is 1 
Animal; and particularly, that he 
N Cows, when they are aſheep in 
" the Night, 4d e their #4 eats to 
ae e + 


If 2 


The Anti he which e hain taken 
againſt this Animal, is. r owing to 
his 
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his Form- He is ugly and clumſy, and 


not being able to run away, nike moſt 7 


other Animals, is forced to have Recourſe 
to his natural Armour, which, though ĩt is 
merely defenſive, is apt to diſguſt'thoſe; 
who cannot ſatisfy their Curioſity about 
him; as there is nothing to be ſeen but a 
round Ball of ſharp- pointed Briſtles, till he 
is put into Water, and then he is »forced to 
m_ RE —_ n De 


N 7 * —— 
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By a bye, Gow Natoralifs 1 hive — 


Kuma he is like the Porcupine; but 


that, we can aſſure the Reader, is a Miſtake. 


A Porcupine is as large as ten Hedge-Hogs; 


beſides, there is not the leaſt Reſemblance 
in the Form of the Animals, or in their 
Manner of Defence. The Hedge-Hog, 
upon being diſcovered, lies quite ſtill, and 
depends upon the Impenetrability of his 
Armour for Safety; whereas the Porcu- 
pine is tolerably ſwift, and is not able to 
conceal himſelf under his Quills, as they 
do not cover above half his Back. When 


he is purſued he makes a full Stop, and has 


the Power af drawing up the whole * 7 


4 
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Nerv gate wo 


1 Quills, ſo as — — 


into any one who attacks him; and in all 
Probability he will leave one or two in 
your Legs, if you go too near him, and 
make him angry, which is very ſoon done. 
L once ſaw a Stick put to a Porcupine, 
and he broke two or three of his Quills 
againſt the Stick, though they are very 
hard and tough. Some ſay, that the Quills 
of a Porcupine are of a poiſonous Nature. 
But, begging Pardon for this Digreſſion 
about the Porcupine, we will return to the 
Error which was mentioned, —— 


che an | 


It may be oblerred i in be euros & N- 
ture, that all Animals, of whatſoever Rind 
they are, whether they come under the 
Denomination of Birds, Quadrapeds, Rep» 
tiles, of Fiſhes, are provided with ſuch Or- 
gans'and Weapons as are convenient for 
the procuring of their Su ſtenance, as well 
as ſach as are formed for their Self-De- 
Fence. 


The n roaring after bis Prey, has 
Weapons 
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Weapons proper for the EINE and 
deyouring that Frey. a 


The Bull, Wel principal Food is 
Gras is provided with Armour round his 
Tongue and Noſtrils, which is Proof againſt 
the Thiſtles and venomous Inſects that 
make - Part of his coarſe Diet. 164-3163! 


The Monkey Is poſſeſſed of Hands for 
ſelecting the eatable Parts of his Nuts and 
e from the b Rind. . 


"The Hawk is furniſhed . with. * 
Wings for purſuing, keen Eyes for Ale 
eerning, and ſharp I alons for taking the 
granivorous Birds, which are his Prey; 
whilſt, they are provided with Beaks of a 
proper Shape for picking up the Corn, as 
well as Gizzards, or ſtrong Muſcles, which, 


by- the Help of Gravel Stones, that are 


contained in them, grind the ſeparate 
Grains of Corn, as they are diſcharged 


from the Crop, out of which they proceed 


graduall Ye 
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The — le of this Kind 
which might be brought, are too tedious to 


mention here; it will. be ſufficient to re- 


mark, that there is no ſuch Monſter to be 


. in the Creation, as an Animal with 
Weapons and Implements im proper for 


the Acquiſition of that Food which is to be 
the Support of its Life, or unfurniſhed 
with ſuch a Means of Defence, as is: ual. 


ſuitable to its r e 


£ 

The Hedge-Hog is a peculiar Lace of 
this: As he is rather flow of Foot, if he 
ſhould happen to be ſurprized in his Tra- 
vels, he can gather himſelf up into a Coat 
of Mail, which anſwers two Ends; as it is 
a Deceptio Viſas, looking like a Clot co- 
vered with dried Graſs; and as it conſiſts 
of ſharp Spikes upon a thick Skin, which 


ſerve both for a Sword and Target, either 


to ſecure him againſt the Tread of a Horſe, 
or the Aſſaults of Dogs and Hawks. Then 
as his Habitation is in Hedges, he has a 


Mouth formed for the Reception of Hips, 


Haws, and Sloes, which are his Food ; and 
which 
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which, doubtleſs, he hoards up in ſome little 
Repoſitory, known only to himſelf, His 
Noſe is formed to ſearch for Roots near the 
Surface of the Earth, which muſt not be 
very large, otherwite he would be unable 

to manage them, as his Mouth is remarka- 
bly ſmall, and does not ſeem capable of 

containing any Thing larger than a ſmall 
Pea; for which Reaſon we may ſuppoſe it 
not only improbable and unnatural, that 
the Hedge-Hog ſhould attempt to ſack the- 
Teats of a Cow, when ſhe is aſleep, as it 
does not ſeem formed by Nature for ſuch 
an Operation; but we will endeavour to 
prove from Hydroftatics, that it would be 
impoſſible for him to acquire any Milk 
at all by ſuch A Trial. 


It is certainly true, Shak the Reaſon why 

a Veſſel contains Water, or any other 

Fluid, within it's Sides, and hinders it 

from diſperſing, is, becauſe the Preſſure of 

the Air at the Top of the Veſſel keeps it 

down; and it is as true, that when the Veſ- 

ſel ist med up fide down, the Liquor in 
it will till be kept in, by the ſame Preſſure 

A a of 
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of the > a notwithſtanding the Force of 
Gravity, provided the Surface of the Wa- 
ter is not diſturbed in turning the Veſſel; 
which may be eaſily proved by the Expe- 
riment of a Drinking-Glaſs and a Piece of 
Paper. It is upon this Principle, that the 
Milk in the Dug of an Animal, is kept in 
it's proper Place, and does not fall to the 
Ground ; though it muſt be acknowledged, 
that there may be ſome other Cones « als 
11 * likewiſe. 


N ow if a Veſſel of Water i is put into an 
Air Pump, as ſoon as the Air i is extracted 
from the Receiver, in which the Veſſel 
ſtands, the Water immediately aſcends up 
out of the Veſſel, and overflows the Brim, 
the Air, which was the Cauſe of it's being 


Kol down, being FONG: 


Tisis the Caſe with an 1 which 
gives Suck. The Teat is cloſe embraced 
tound by the Mouth of the young one, 10 
that no Air can paſs between: A Vacuum 
is made, or the Air is exhauſted from it's 
Throat, by a Power in the Lungs; never- 

| _ thelef,, 
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theleſs, the Preſſure of the Air remains ſtill 
upon the Outſide of the Dug of the Mo- 
ther, and by theſe two Cauſes together, the 
Milk is forced into the Mouth of the 
young one. 3 


Sn. 


But a Hedge-Hog 18. no Gas Mouth, 
as to be able to contain the-Teat of a Cow ; 
therefore any Vacuum, which is cauſed in it's 

own Throat, cannot be communicated to the 
Milk in the Dug. And if he is able to 
procure no other Food, but what he can 
get by ſucking Cows in the. Night, there 
ls likely to be a Vacuum i in his Stomach 
oO. 


It may be objected here, that former 
Legiſlators have thought proper to allow a 
Reward to be given for killing this Ani- 
mal, on Account of the Miſchief he has 
been ſuppoſed to do. To which I anſwer, 
that former Legiſlators have thought pro- 
per to burn old Women, for being Witch- 
es, if they would not ſink when they 
were put into a Pond; and I will venture 
to affirm, that there is juſt as much Senſe 

Aa 2 in 
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in burning a Witch, as in ee a Rear 


upon 4 Hedge-Hog, 


XXXVI 
That a Perſon is the betterer the « Wor wh 
For being of any particular r 


or Profeſſion. 


This Error ſhall be dreſſed in a Clerical 
Habit. But I fear thoſe venerable Robes 
will ſhare the ſame Fate here, which at- 
tends them in other Places; they will 
give a double Force to the We and 
Failings of the Wearer. 


Luke XVIII. verſes the xth, xith, 


xütli, and xijith. Two men went up 


into the temple to pray; the one a Pha- 
riſee, and the other a publican. The 
Phariſee flood and prayed thus with 
himſelf; God, I thank thee, that Tam 
not as other men are, extortioners, un- 
juſt, adulterers, or even as this publi- 
can. ¶ faſt twice in the week, I give 
tithes 7 all that I poſſe eſs. And the 


publican, 
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publican, ſtanding afar off avould nor 
lift up ſo much as his eyes unto heaven, 


but [mote upon his breaſt, ſaying, Gas. 
be Sera to me a þ 1 nner. 


The Oriental Teachers thought proper 
to convey their Doctrines of Morality in 
Parable. Doubtleſs, the Method is plain 
and eaſy to be underſtood ; elegantly 
ſhewing us the Truth, whilf we cannot 
help confeſſing that we diſcern it, and 
this without giving much Diſguſt by lay- 
ing open the Foibles of any Party; it is 

capable of comprehending all the Figures 
of Poetry and Rhetoric, and theſe Fi- 
gures are the leaſt liable to be detected, 
whilſt they are clothed in the bp 

Parable, which muſt be allowed to be a 
great Advantage; Artis eft celare artem 
holds good in this Caſe, as well as in others, 
And if one Perſon has an Inclination to 
bring another to his Way of Thinking, he 
muſt endeavour to be as plain and ſimple 
in his Manner as poſſible, for this Method 
alone carries with it the Appearance of 
Truth; whether we argue on the right 


Side 
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Side of who Queſtion, ' or on the wrong, 
this Method of Proceeding will hold good 
in ſome Meaſure; but eſpec ally, if we 
want to inſtil true Principles of ſound Mo- 
rality, it has a double Force. Our leſſed 
Saviour, doubtleſs, for this Reaſon thought 
proper to deliver his Doctrines of Mora- 
lity in this convincing, ſelf-evident Dialect; 
he ſaw plainly that the Cabaliſtical Stile of 
the Phariſees, was by no Means a Language 
proper to convey new and wholeſome 
Precepts into the Minds of the Vulgar. 
No: He choſe rather to make Uſe of this 
compact and intelligible Method of incul- 
cating his Precepts, namely Parable. We 
have no greater Inſtance of his Skill, than 
thivw the Phariſcc and 2 , 


In the Handling of this Subject, we 
ſhall conſider the Human Species in diffe- 
rent Lights; as a reaſoning philoſophizing 
Animal, who thinks he has a right to en- 
quire into the Phenomena of Nature, and 
to make Uſe of that Right, and of thoſe 
Senſes, which God has given him; and as 
a Perſon, who is forced to fubmit to the 
the 
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the ſuperior Judgment of other Men, and 


takes Things for granted as he is told them. 


The firſt of theſe is what we generally un- 
derſtand when we ſay Men of Science, 
Men of Learning, Men of regular Educa- 


tion, and the like. Theſe may be ranged 


into Variety of different Orders and Ranks, 
in regard to their different Profeſſions, 


Studies, Turns of Genius, Amuſements, 
Abilitics, Applications, Rc. 


We may with Propriety reduce all theſe 
different Sentiments concerning Mankind, 
into two Branches; namely, Men of Buſi- 
nels and. Men of Recreation or Pleaſure, 


tion of Men of Buſineſs, each one is apt to 


think himſelf of that Order which is moſt 


reſpectable. For Inſtance, one who pro- 
feſſes the Law, may know that Mankind 
is apt to tax bim with Injuſtice and Diſho- 


neſty, but that, he comſorts himſelf, is of 


no great Slentfication; : Tor what amongſt 
the Vitgar is ſtiled Diſhoneſt, among 
People of Faſhion, would Le palliated by 


Of thoſe Who come under the Denomina- 


the 
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the agrecable Name of exquiſite Addreſs, 
And ſo he makes himſelf very eaſy about 
What vulgar Imputations may be laid to his 
Charge by the Mob, ſo long as he has the 


"Gentry on his Side. And they too may 


tax him with Diſhoneſty if they pleaſe, 
but he makes no Doubt but he ſhall ſoon 
have ſome of them applying to him for 
Juſtice, as all Cauſes muſt go through the 
Hands of thoſe of his Profeſſion 3; and he 
does not ſee but Things are determined 
fairly enough in the End. In ſhort, he 


_ concludes with thinking, that his Profeſ- 


ſion is as uſeful as any other, (and in that 
perhaps he may be right) and that it is 
profitable, and of great Importance, and 
therefore, that the Sons of the Robe may 


WH be ſaid to be moſt honourable. 


The Phyſician is of another Way of 


Thinking. He knows full well, that 


Health is of more Conſequence than Riches, 
for (ſays he) what Pleaſure can a Man 
have from a great Eſtate, if he has not 
Health to enjoy it? The Lawyer may out 
talk him perhaps, but he thinks he has 

ſaved 
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| ſaved more Lives, at a much cheaper Rate 
than the other has recovered Eſtates in 
Chancery. They may make light of his 


Art, but he is certain likewiſe, that they 


will all ſtand in Need of his Skill ſome- 
time or other; and therefore thinks, on 
Account of che Importance of his Profeſ- 


ſion, that the Sons of Galen are moſt ho- 


nou rable. 


The Philoſopher differs ſrom them both. 
He thinks, that all that is wrote upon 
Parchment muſt treat of ſomething very 
trifling, with Reſpe& to what he is con- 
cerned in. It may be, ſays he, that this 
Parchment may contain ſome Conveyance 
of ſome ſmall Tra& of Land, belonging 
to ſome one private Perſon ; but what is 
that ? he has juſt been taking Meaſure of 
the whole Earth. He thinks that Phy fic 


may have Merit. in it's Way; for a Van. 


skilled in Phyſic may preſerve the Life cf 
an Animal who inhabits the Globe; but 
what is this to what he has been contrivi g 
of ? He has been taking Care of the Health 
of the Univerſe ; < has diſcovered a Co- 
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met, and has been calculating how near it 
will approach to the Earth's Orbit; he 
has been ſettling the Degrees of Heat it 
contains, at ſuch and ſuch Diſtances, and 
What Danger we ſhould all be in, of being 
totally demoliſhed, if it was to approach 
but a ſmall Diſtance nearer ; he has been 
finding out the Situation of the Polar 
Stars, that Navigators may fail in an un- 
known Sea without Danger ; he has been 
fixing the exact Limit of the Trade Winds, 
where they may be certain of being blown 
Home again ſafe. He thinks theſe are 
Matters of a high Nature, much beyond 
any Thing elſe, and therefore, that his 
Profeſſion is of the higheſt Importance. 
Three Profeſſions have been mentioned, 
every one of which is apt to think his 
own Order of the greateſt Conſequence. 
We ſhould find it exactly the ſame, if we 
were to take a Survey of the inferior 
Trades, and mechanical Men. 


Thoſe likewiſe, who think proper to 
deyote their Time to Amuſements, if we 
examine 
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examine into their Behaviour, we ſhall find 
them, in general, no leſs partial to their 
own Taſte than the Men of Buſineſs; 
which we ſhall eaſily diſcern, if we make 
Obſervations at any Public Place, where 
many of this Kind refort to. Gentle- 
men who are fond of Play, moſt heartily 
deſpiſe all the Noiſes that can he made 
upon Inſtruments, all the Daubings which 
can be ſmeared upon Canvaſs, and all the 
Nonſenſe that can be crammed into Books, 
The only Muſic that can give them any 
Pleaſure, is the rattling and ſpirited Sound 
of the all- hazardous Dice-Box ; the only 
Paintings which can ſtrike them, muſt be 
drawn at full Length, upon the mercenary 
Card-Table; the only Books which, in 
their Opinion, contain any Senſe in them, 
are thoſe which treat upon the noble Sci- 
ence of Gaming. 


The Sportſman wonders what any Body 
can fee in London, or in thoſe make-ſhift 
Entertainments which are contrived to 
paſs Time away in Town; he cannot bear 

B b 2 to 
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to fit fretting over a Card Table. The 
only Muſic that delights him, is the 
chearing Senſation which he petceives, 
when he is awaked from Sleep, by the 
confuſed Harmony which pierces his Ear, 
from the ſhrill Throats of his never-err- 
ing Hounds, impatient for the glorious 
Fatigue (as he calls jt) of the enſuing Day ; 
which he follows at the Hazard of his Life, 
over Dangers of Mountains, and Woods, 
and Rivers, and craggy Cliffs, and returns 
Home well pleaſed and happy with the 

Thoughts of his Exploits: Whilſt the 
London Citizen prefers his Armed-chair, 
and a good Fire, and the Daily Adver- 
tiſer; and ſneers at all the others for ſenſeleſs 
Wretches, becauſe they don't underſtand 
the Rules of Principal and Intereſt. —A!l 
theſe Examples may ſerve to ſhew, how 
wrapt-up Men are in their particular En- 
gagements of Buſineſs and Pleaſure, and 
how in love they are with their own Opi- 
nions: So in love with them, that they 
cannot look upon the Sentiments of others 


with common Charity. = 
| We 
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We all chink i of the higheſt 
Importance, and thaf there would no ex- 
iſting without us; how this comes to paſs 
ſhall be next er into, by returning to 
the Matter of different Profeſſions. We 


behave with regard to our public Profeſ- 


ſions, in this Reſpect, juſt as we do in our 
private Characters: As we can eaſily diſ- 

cern the Vices of other Men, and forget 
our own, ſo it happens in the preſent Caſe; 
we can eaſily diſcern the Advantage which 
the Public reaps from our own Profeſſion, 
but it is with great Difficulty that we are 
brought to examinine what Uſe we our- 
ſel ves derive from that of another. This 
was the very Caſe with the Phariſee in the 
Text; he ſtood, and prayed and ſaid, God, 
I thank thee, that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjuſt, adulterers, 
or even as this publican. He payed 
Tithes of all that he poſſeſſed. And what 
great Merit was there in that? If he had 
not thought proper to pay Tithes of his 
own Accord, no Doubt, there was as much 
Law 
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Law to compel him in thoſe Times as in 
theſe; but the Misfortune is, this Phari- 
ſee was under the ſame Miſtake which Pha- 
riſees in all Ages labour under, he could 
ſee plain enough into what he thought his 
own private Qualifications, but could not 
diſcern the Uſe which the Public reaped 
from his Companion. The Publican on 
the other Hand did not ſo much as lift up 
his Eyes to Heaven, but ſmote his Breaſt, 
and faid, God be merciful to me a ſinner, 
He acknowledged that he was of a Profeſ- 
ſion which, however neceſſary it might be 
in it{clf, nevertheleſs brought upon him 
the Odium of his Countrymen, and which 
made him liable to many Irregularities in 
his Behaviour, made him forced to be 
guilty of many Extortions from the poorer 
Sort of People; he confeſſed that his Pro- 
feſſion did neceſſarily bring all theſe Sins 
upon him, for which he then implored For- 
gi veneſs. I tell you, ſays our Saviour, 
this man went down to his houſe juſti- 
fied rather than the other. But what 
Reaſon can be given, why the Phariſee 
ſhould not be juſtified ? It might be ſaid, 
that 
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that the Pharitee was conſcious to himſelf 
of living according to the Laws of his 
Country, and of doing his Duty, and that 
he thought it incumbent upon him to re- 
turn Thanks to the Maker of all Things, 
for giving him ſuch good Inclinations, and 
for putting it into his Power to o make a 
good Uſe of them. c 


This would be very 1 table Hun 
ing, if one could be brought to believe, 
that the Phariſee was really ſuch a Sort of 
a Man as he pretended to be; but it is ſuf- 


ficiently evident, by the Stile and Man- 


ner of the Parable, that this Phariſee was 
intended to be like other Phariſees in all 


Times: he would be thought to be much 
better than he really was, and had worked 
himſelf up to ſuch a high Pitch of Pride 


and Self- Conceit, as to boaſt of his ſup- 
poſed Qualifications even to his Maker. 


Doubtleſs this excellent Parable firikes 
at the very Root of all Hypocriſy, and 


vain-glorious outſide Shew. For here was 
the 6 TO, very probably a much better 
Nan 
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Man than the Phariſee, who had neither 
imbibed ſuch high Notions of his own 
Worth, nor pretended to any ſuch fine 
Qualifications; he very willingly acknow- 
ledged his Faults, and with the. greateſt - 
Modeſty and Piffidence of himſelf, that 
high Recommendation both in the Eyes 
of God and Man, did not even think him- 
ſelf worthy to look up to Heaven, but 
ſmote upon his Breaſt and ſaid, God be 
—_—_ tome a 2 nner. | 


hat bas Fern ſaid may ſerve to ſhew- 
the excellent Morality, which the ſe Para- 
bles of our Saviour's contained; they con- 
tained ſuch Sort of Leſſons A muſt be 
uſeful, ſo long as the World exiſts; for 
there will always be ſuch Phariſees as are 
here mentioned by our Saviour, and to 
whom, in another Place, he repeats the 
Words, Wo unto you [tribes and Phari- 
fees, hypocrites, ſo often. Ifaiah ſays, 
Chap. ix. ver. 20, 21. Mo unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil ; that put 
darkneſs for light, and light for dark- 
neſs; that put bitter for ſweet, and 
[weet 


— 


i ſweet for bitter / Wo unto them that 
are Wi/e 7 in their own. Eyes, and pru- 
dent i in their own Sight! 


| Our 1 did not mean to aim with 


the Force of his Doctrine at Publicans and 
Phariſees alone, his Doctrine was of an 
Univerſal Nature: And we muſt not ſup- 


poſe that could ever be his Intention; and 
leſt future Ages ſhould hereafter make 
ſuch a Miſtake, the Evangeliſt has given 
us his Opinion what he thought our Savi- 
our intended by this Parable. He /pake 
this Parable, ſays St. Luke, unto thoſe 
which truſted in themſelves that they 
were righteous, and deſpiſed others. 


Here it muſt be obſerved, that though 
our Saviour was pleaſed to lay, that The 
Publican went down to his Houſe juſli- 
ed rather than the Phariſee, yet he by 
no Means ſets either of them as a Pattern 
for our Example. We muſt not there- 
fore miſunderſtand this Paſſage ſo danger- 
ouſly as to think, that if we be' but mo- 


deft, we may be guilty of what enormous 
Cc Vices 
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Vices we think proper, becauſe that would 
be giving the Words of our Saviour a 
wrong Interpretation. A middle Charac- 
ter, between theſe two Extremes, is rather 
to be aimed at. It is to be wiſhed, that 
we could ſo navigate ourſelves through the 
dangerous Rocks and Quickſands of Land, 
as to avoid both the Sins of the Publican, 
and the vain-glorious Boaſting of the Phari- 
ſee: And by that Means, we ſhall be eng. 
bled without Fear, to fail through the dark 
Sea of Death, even into the Regions of F- 
ternity, where the Gates of Hell ſhall not 
prevail againſt us. 


E RE AT. 
Page £4, inſtead of Conis read Canis. 

| 72, inſtead of Boatman's read Boatſwain's, 
91, inſtead of the read their. 


ditto, inſtead of amazed read dmuſed. 
110, inſtead of ligbter read higher. 
165, inſtead of jadrbat read jacebat. 
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